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pplied Business Law 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW will motivate your classes 
in law. It has a popular appeal that is developed 
through interesting, provocative cases that introduce 
each chapter, interesting pictures and artist's sketches, 
and meaningful subject matter, such as the topics 
listed at the right. APPLIED BUSINESS LAW has 
‘round-the-clock values. This social-business course 
is important from a personal point of view as well as 
from a vocational point of view. It is written in a non- 
technical language that is easily understood by high 


school students. 








e Labor laws 

e Landlord and tenant 
e Making a will 

e Consumer protection 
e Credit laws 

e Warranties 


e Contracts 

e Insurance 

e Mortgages and liens 

e Negotiable instruments 
e Bailments 


At the end of each lesson there is a list of points under the heading ‘‘Be Sure 


to Remember.’" These serve to summarize the lesson. 


They are followed by 


hypothetical case questions and actual adjudicated court case problems. You 


may obtain an optional workbook and an optional series of objective achieve- 


ment tests correlating with the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Devices Used By Business That May Be Applied 
To Business Education 


Business offices have organized and administered a number of devices that 
have proven to possess distinct value and that should not only be familiar to 
business teachers but, on many occasions, should also be used by them. 

The organization, administration, and supervision of job analyses and time 
and motion studies have been adopted by business. In all probability, the alert 
business teacher is acquainted with these tools or devices and has used their 
results in connection with his teaching. Job specifications, as they apply to 
various office jobs, have also received attention, not only because of their im- 
portance of and by themselves, but also because they are definitely associated 
with job analyses and time and motion studies. Office manuals, organization 

i charts, organization write-ups, letters of application, and employment appli- 
cation blanks have received attention, both from businessmen and teachers. 

However, there are certain other devices that, up to the present time, have 
not been given the attention they deserve, especially by teachers. There are 

F certain discernible evidences that these tools will receive more intensive atten- 

tion in the future both from businessmen as well as from business teachers. 

Job standards, as applied to office-service functions, is one field that is now 

being discussed considerably by office managers and others who are charged 

with the responsibility of administering and supervising office tasks. For years 

teachers have tested and tested in the skill subjects, but it is not always clear 

for what is being tested nor is sufficient attention always given to the type of 

testing instruments used. If there are business teachers who are interested in 

not only examining the job standards that have been established for office work 

but also in learning what the results have been when these standards have been 

ts applied, they can communicate with the organizations that are using them. 

Most of these organizations will be glad to furnish copies of the results of this 
type of activity. 

Flow charts and work-progress charts are being constructed in relation to 
the performance of office tasks. In fact, it is a reasonable statement that almost 
every aspect of scientific thought that has been applied to the production end 
of business is now being used in attacking office problems. 

Inasmuch as it is generally agreed that functional business education must 
more nearly approach actual business practices, it would appear quite imperative 
that those teachers who are concerned with teaching the vocational business 
subjects should be thoroughly conversant with the devices that have been 
enumerated. They should also keep abreast of such additional tools that busi- 
ness will probably apply to the various aspects of office work in the years that lie 
ahead. 


S Benjamin R. Haynes, president of National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association; School of Business, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
{ 
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Credit in Bookkeeping Based on Accomplishment 


by 


Mrs. Edward M. Blank 
High School 
La Porte, Indiana 


Before the war, La Porte, Indiana, was a 
quiet little town that was occupied largely 
by retired businessmen and commuters to 
Chicago. ‘The high school boasted of its 
business department, and the business de- 
partment, in turn, boasted of its bookkeep- 
ing and accounting course. 

This was a two-year course, consisting of 
one semester of sole proprietorship, one 
semester of partnership, one semester of 
corporations and manufacturing, and one 
semester of cost accounting. The graduates 
of this course were well prepared to keep 
and to interpret records. 

Then, with the approach of war, many 
new required courses were introduced. En- 
rollment in bookkeeping dropped rapidly, 
and the second-year course disappeared 
completely. Students simply had no place 
in their crowded schedule for this elective 
subject. Yet, the New Deal continued to 
foster social legislation and new tax and 
price-control laws which made a knowledge 
of record keeping even more essential for all 
citizens. 

Here, in brief, was the problem: 


1. How could the original four semesters 
of bookkeeping, plus much essential 
new information, be presented and as- 
similated in the one year available? 


2. How could the number of failures be 
decreased or eliminated? 
3. How could each student be given the 


opportunity and the incentive to work 
to his maximum ability? 


A tentative solution was evolved. It was 
introduced in September, 1944, and it is 
still in the process of development. 

Streamlining is accomplished by eliminat- 
ing the time-honored assignment of new 
chapters to be read by the class in prepara- 
tion for discussion. Instead, large units of 
study are presented and illustrated freely by 
the teacher, with no preliminary preparation 
by the class. The students come to class 
with open minds to look, listen, question, 
and discuss. Then practice problems are 
tried under the direct supervision of the 
teacher. Later, practice work with less 
supervision is assigned. And, finally, prob- 
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lems are solved without the aid of a textbook 
or a teacher. 

When this is accomplished, the printed 
theory test that covers the chapters in the 
textbook is assigned. This test is assigned 
several days before the day it is to be given. 
Preparation for this test, of course, involves 
reading the text, working the study guides 
in the workbook, and further student-teacher 
discussion. Following this plan, a practice 
set is completed just before Thanksgiving 
vacation. This was formerly one-semester’s 
work. 

After Thanksgiving, the students who 
failed (and the number has not increased 
since the accelerated course has been intro- 
duced) are given the opportunity to begin 
again. ‘These students then work the mini- 
mum required exercises and take retests. 
Most of them learn more this second time, 
and they are allowed a credit for one semes- 
ter, whereas, under the previous plan, these 
students would not have had a _ second 
chance. 

The classes continue throughout the year 
at the accelerated rate with most of the mem- 
bers finishing another practice set by April 1. 
For this, they receive three credits, or the 
equivalent of one and one-half year’s credit 
in one year. 

The few who are unable to continue at the 
accelerated pace finish the second practice 
set by June and receive their regular two 
credits for the year’s work. State examina- 
tions, prepared by Purdue University, are 
given at the end of each semester. 

Those responsible for the course believe 
that credit based on accomplishment ap- 
peals to students. The fact that all students 
receive average grades or better acts as a 
further incentive. And, finally, second- 
semester failures have been eliminated. 





FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 
JOURNALS AND LEDGERS 


We offer a bargain sale of miscellaneous paper-bound 
journals and ledgers taken from obsolete bookkeeping 
practice sets. These are sold only for cash with the order 
at 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
201 West Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Improvement of Business Instruction Through a Survey 


by 


Mrs. Gertrude A. Bates 
Loveland High School 
Loveland, Colorado 


Every individual has two main objectives 

to secure a living and to live a life. The 
function of education, in its broad aspect, is 
to promote these two objectives. 

Emphasis on curriculum making varies 
with the age and circumstances of the person. 
In planning a curriculum, the mission of 
business education should be to promote 
both the objectives. One should not be 
developed to the exclusion of the other. 
Good citizenship is the embodiment of 
both; the student should develop (1) his 
skills to earn a living, and (2) a life character- 
ized by an intelligent interest in what is 
going on in the world at large so that he can 
assume responsibility for the improvement 
of the world. 

In the past, not enough stress was placed 
on the specific, present-day needs of those 
who are being trained. These needs may be 
met through a training program that is 
hroad enough to include the objectives. 

A well-balanced commercial education 
program should meet the needs of the stu- 
dent personally and provide specialized 
vocational training. A truly vocational 
program arises directly from the needs of 
the employer. It is the desire of many busi- 
nessmen that the training of employees be 
concluded in school. In that event, theory 
should be integrated with actual office work. 

A recent study based primarily upon the 
graduates of the Loveland High School over 
a seven-year period reveals that about 55 
per cent of the graduates do not attend in- 
stitutions of higher learning but are absorbed 
by industry. 

In the light of the vocational needs, then, 
a survey was conducted by the business edu- 
cation department of Loveland High School 
to determine the needs of businessmen. 
Results of this survey helped in planning an 
actual training program for the shorthand, 
typewriting, and office machines students, 
whereby the students were given an oppor- 
tunity to work on jobs brought into the de- 
partment following their theory training. 

A questionnaire was submitted to the 
businessmen in Loveland to determine what 
they desired of their employees in business. 
One hundred survey sheets were submitted 
to the three types of ownerships—single, 
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partnership, and corporation. Eighty survey 
sheets were returned, which meant a return 
of 80 per cent. 

Of the eighty businesses reporting forty- 
six were single proprietorships, eight were 
partnerships, and twenty-six were corpora- 
tions. A total of 397 men and 356 women are 
employed by these firms, with the corpora- 
tions employing the largest number. In 
fact, the corporations employ 75.7 per cent 
of the people. Both single proprietorships 
and corporations employ more women than 
men. 

In the eighty businesses there were thirty- 
nine different classifications, with garages as 
the highest frequency classification of busi- 
ness. Real estate and dry goods were next 
in frequency. 

According to rank of work classifications, 
the largest number of employees was found 
to be clerks. General office workers ranked 
second, and bookkeepers ranked third. 

The survey sheet included the checking of 
general duties that employees should per- 
form. Answering the telephone was con- 
sidered most important. Others with a 
high frequency rating included meeting 
callers, filing, ordering supplies, keeping 
records, making appointments, collecting, 
keeping the pay roll, writing checks, and 
sorting mail. 

Work habits and character traits that 
needed correction in training office workers 
included the following in order of their im- 
portance: spelling, responsibility, tact, ac- 
curacy, meeting people, courtesy, neatness, 
observation, cheerfulness, initiative, and 
punctuation. 

Results of the survey showed the follow- 
ing: 

Students should be offered office experience and 
given responsibilities. 

Experienced workers are preferred to inexperienced 
workers. 

A co-operative training program would help bridge 
the gap between school and the first job. 

No special speed requirements are demanded of 
general office workers by the majority of the businesses. 
Forty words a minute in typing was checked most 
frequently by those desiring a certain speed require- 
ment. 

The most important duty for typists in general office 

(Concluded on page 190) 
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A True-False Test on Business Letter Writing 


Directions to students: 
[encircle the “T” of the 


If the employer does not instruct 
his secretary as to the letter style he 
wishes her to use in his correspond- 
ence, it is advisable for her to consult 
Ore ree ere 

2. Always take the finished letter 
from the typewriter before checking 
posmuec errors im it..............6. 

3. If you find it necessary to erase, 
leave the carriage in the same position 
and allow the erasure dust to fall into 
the basket of the typewriter........ 

4. When a letter is ready to be re- 
moved from the machine, it is ad- 
visable to release the paper-release 
ree errs ree 

>». If your employer dictates phrases 
such as “I remain” or “I beg to inform 
you,” you should tell him they are 
hackneyed expressions and contrary 
to —— you learned in school. 

In case your morning’s dic ation 
is poten of both telegrams and 
letters, it is a good policy to type the 
letters first 

7. If you have enclosures to make, 
check each letter carefully before seal- 
ing to make certain the proper en- 
closures have been inserted 


8. Always use a large (No. 10) en- 
velope if you are sending an enclosure 
eet eee es 

9. Use a small (64 inch) envelope 
for a two- or three-page letter... ... 

10. If the inside address is blocked, 
the address on the envelope should be 
indented 


If you did not thoroughly un- 
derstand a word or phrase in the dic- 
tation, it is usually advisable to ask 
to have it repeated after the entire 
letter has been dictated 

12. The “reference line” in a busi- 
ness letter denotes the correspondence 
ene fac pst arash a ee ia eS 
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Oe ee 


by 


Ellen Kruger 
Minnesota School of Business 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


statement is true. 
Encirele the “Fk” if the statement is false. 


a ae ae lf 


13. As a general rule, the first and 
last paragraphs of the letter should be 
shorter than the paragraph or para- 
graphs in the middle section of a 
letter 


The “attention of” phrase 
should be typed two spaces below the 
identification initials............... 

15. Open punctuation is now gener- 
ally accepted in business letter writing 

16. A company name used as a let- 
ter closing should be typed in all 
GEREN Srp yeaa ee 


If a correction is made on the 
original copy of a typed letter, it is not 
necessary to make the correction on 
the carbon copy also. . ba 

18. Always strike the punc ation 
marks on the typewriter with a 
heavier touch than you use when 
—s the letters. 


The carbon copy al the let ‘tter is 

fled for future reference if necessary . 
20. The width of the left margin of 
the letter should approximately corre- 
spond to the number of spaces from 
the top of the sheet to the reference line 
A word incorrectly divided at 

the end of a line is considered in the 
same category as a misspelled word. . 
22. Overuse of the hyphen in busi- 
ness letters should be avoided....... 
23. If your employer requests you 
to compose a letter yourself, make the 
letter as lengthy as possible in order 
to impress upon the reader the facts 
your employer wishes you to convey. 
24. When typing the identification 
initials, the initials of the person who 
dictated the letter should precede the 
initials of the stenographer . 
The “reference line” serves as a 

clue in determining who typed a par- 
ticular letter when errors or discrepan- 
RE eerie eee irae ee 
26. A special line or word such as 
“personal” or “in care of” may be 
typed on the lower left-hand corner of 
OSE EE rt Po ee 
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27. When several enclosures are to 
be sent with a letter, the stenographer 
should assemble them and clip them 
to the letter before giving it to her 
employer for his signature.......... T F 
28. The carbon copy of the second 
page of a two-page letter is often 
written on the back of the carbon 
copy of the first page in order to save 
ee | ee ; 
29. When taking dictation, always 
write all names and addresses in long- 


43. When using the full blocked 
letter style, the complimentary clos- | 
ing is typed on the right-hand side.. T F 
44. In typing quoted matter con- 
sisting of more than one paragraph, 
quotation marks should be typed at 
the end of each paragraph as well as 
eo ee ere oe = 2 


45. When days of the month, such 
F as November 3rd and September 4th 
are dictated, it is correct to type the 
dates as follows: November 3 and 


ESRI rr ee ee ee ae a, err eee F T 
30. In the business office, it is a 46. It is correct to use two pages if 

good rule to address the envelope for you are typing a letter exceeding 300 

the letter immediately after the letter sesh ook wags Dawa ek ca T F 


iE ccuckesdevesescen a 
31. In case your employer is absent 

from his desk and the letters are ready 

for his signature, they should be 

neatly piled on his desk, face up.... TF 


47. Divide a two-page letter so that 
not less than ten lines of the letter will 
appear on the last page............ T F 
48. A notation, such as (ee Chicago 
office) typed two spaces below the 
identification initials, signifies that a 
carbon copy of the letter has been sent 
to the Chicago office............... 7 
49. When tabulating phrases or 
sentences following a colon, begin 
each item with a capital letter...... T F 
50. The abbreviation (P.M.) should 
not be typed in place of the word 
“afternoon” unless the hour precedes 


32. The address on the envelope 
should be started approximately one 
line below the horizontal center of 
NE ca ch i eo ct cabal T F 
33. The company name should be 
typed four spaces below the compli- 
mentary closing of the letter........ T F 
34. The identification initials 
should be typed four spaces below the 














pen-written signature.............. \ ne ee) De er T S&F 
35. If open punctuation is used in KEY TO TRUE-FALSE TEST 
the inside address, always place a 5. tom 19. true 87. false 
comma after the complimentary clos- 2. false 20. true 38. true 
RE ann Diacs aon ee ams taht ee WM lected an T F _ 38. false 21. true 39. false 
: 4. true 22. true 40. false 
36. A stenographer should keep a 5. false 93. false 41. false 
dictionary in her desk for reference 6. false %. true 42. true 
when typing business letters. ...... . T F_ 7. true 25. false 43. false 
yping 3 . 8. true 26. true 44. false 
37. If open punctuation is used, 9. false 97. true 45. true 
the colon following the salutation 10. false 28. _ = —_ 
. , " 9. false . false 
should never be c iitcinetacs 2 oe ae 2 
ld n Peg he mana ri 12. false 30. true 48. true 
38. It is permissible to type the 3. true $1. false 49. true 
word “enclosure” in full or to ab- “4 false 4 — 50. true 
ee ee ye we ah ) 5. true 33. false 
breviate the word “ene.”........... :  & cae 34. false 
39. The enclosure notation is typed 17. false 35. false 
two spaces above the identification 18. false 36. true 
NN sin nia.X Ark dr dns teh teat bmeactelne NGA T F 
40. The states of the Union should WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING 
be abbreviated in order to save time. TF AND ACCOUNTING 
‘ , . ANDRUS 
41. Letterhead stationery is used “0 7 see a " * 

. ‘ . 22-page, cloth-bound book designed for use in a 
for the second page as well as the first colingiahe earthed course oF as a personal reference book 
I eee eee K EF for bookkeeping teachers. 

—-" ‘ Si ees d Single copies $2.35, postpaid; cash with order. 
42. The bottom margin of the first sie 
page of a two-page letter should be South-Western Publishing Co. 
approximately as wide as the side > oorenanany , oe 
margins ss T #*-F Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A Unit on Note Taking in Shorthand 


by 


Lillian L. Biester 
Consultant, Educational Service 
Minnesota Department of Health 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The statement is made frequently that 
students can and should use shorthand for 
note taking and for recording ideas from 
various types of spoken discourse, such as 
lectures, radio talks, and panel discussions. 
The assumption is that because students are 
trained in the shorthand class to take ver- 
batim dictation, they can use shorthand for 
selecting and recording important ideas. As 
a matter of fact, few shorthand students and 
teachers take shorthand notes on class 
lectures. If they use shorthand at all, it is 
usually for recording a brief-form word here 
and there, but there is no attempt to keep 
the entire notebook in shorthand. 

Last year while teaching a class in a junior 
college. in which every student had had 
shorthand training, some to 140 words a 
minute, I was impressed more than ever by 
this failure of shorthand writers to make 
personal use of their skill. If I dictated a 
letter to the students in this class, they could 
record every word in shorthand; but they 
insisted that in their lecture classes they 
could not keep notebooks in shorthand with- 
out missing too much of the lecture. They 
were afraid that if they took notes in short- 
hand, they would not be able to read them 
when the time came for examinations, 
These students felt they would have to 
transcribe their notes daily in order to use 
them weeks later, and for this transcription 
they did not have time. 


What is there about the use of shorthand 
for note taking that differs from the use of 
shorthand in taking dictation? Different 
psychological processes are involved in the 
two activities. 

Taking dictation involves: 

1. The writing of symbols representing spoken words 

just as they are spoken. 

. Reading the written symbols to reproduce the 
words as they are spoken. 

. Writing the shorthand outlines with sufficient 
accuracy for immediate recall. 

Note taking in shorthand involves: 

1. Determining the important ideas in the spoken 
words. 


2. Selecting and recording those ideas briefly and 
quickly in one’s own words. 
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3. Reading the shorthand outlines for the meaning 
conveyed. 


4. Writing the shorthand outlines with sufficient 

accuracy for recall at a later time. 

Taking dictation consists of making auto- 
matic responses to the stimulus of words 
spoken by another person. All the spoken 
words are recorded; there is no selection of 
ideas. Note taking calls for the discovery of 
meanings and relationships and also for a 
selection of the ideas to be recorded. The 
writing of the shorthand symbols in this 
case is a response to the thoughts of the 
person who is writing—a different stimulus 
from that of the spoken word of another 
person. 

The requirement for reading dictated 
material is met if the spoken words are re- 
produced, regardless of the reader’s compre- 
hension of the meaning. This requirement 
‘an be met by the analytical method of 
reading in which each word is read as a 
word. Shorthand notes written in note tak- 
ing are of no value unless the reader recog- 
nizes meaning in the notes. This calls for 
the synthetic type of reading in which the 
response is made to groups of words— 
phrases or sentences. 


Shorthand written from dictation is 
usually read soon after it is written. This 


immediate recall enables the individual to 
read improvised and incorrect outlines that 
he would not be able to decipher at a later 
time. In these instances he is remembering 
what was said; he is not reading. Notes 
taken in shorthand must be read days, weeks, 
even months after they are written. They 
must be in sufficiently accurate form to be 
read, because the exact words will not be 
remembered. 

From this analysis it is apparent that 
shorthand note taking is a skill involving 
different psychological processes from those 
used in taking dictation. How, then, can 
we teach students to use shorthand for note 
taking? 

First of all, the student must be taught 
the techniques of note taking; that is, he 
must learn to cull the thoughts that are 
worth preserving. This is a prerequisite. 


WDE ect hee 
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Next, he must learn to write in shorthand 
his version of the thoughts that have been 
culled, and he must do this while the speaker 
continues to talk. Apparently the training 
that a student in the average dictation class 
receives; namely, that of responding to the 
spoken word with a shorthand symbol for 
that word, does not transfer to the process 
of recording his own thoughts about the 
meaning of spoken words. This is a skill 
requiring specific training. 

It is essential that students be taught to 
read meaning from the shorthand in note 
taking. Of course, in some dictation classes 
reading for meaning is taught, but often- 
times the students merely translate word for 
word. 


The third specific technique that must be 
taught for note taking is that of using short- 
hand forms that can be read at any time. 
This necessitates correct construction of 
outlines, good proportion between the strokes 
in the outline, and a knowledge of outlines 
for a wide, general vocabulary rather than 
just the business vocabulary that is usually 
used in the dictation class. 


In an attempt to develop shorthand note- 
taking skill, a unit based on the foregoing 
principles was worked out and used by the 
advanced shorthand class at Virginia Junior 
College, Virginia, Minnesota. Because all 
the students in this shorthand class were also 
enrolled in a class in the principles of eco- 
nomics, the economics class was selected for 
the experiment in shorthand note taking. 
The co-operation of the economics teacher 
was obtained. 

The shorthand teacher and _ students, 
working together, analyzed and listed the 
skills needed for note taking in a course in 
economics. The list that the class set up 
included: 

1. Ability to listen attentively and hear accurately. 

2. Ability to write accurate outlines for the most- 

used words. 


3. Ability to record thought in shorthand, even 
though some outlines may not be in correct form. 


+. Ability to record assignments accurately in 
shorthand. 


5. Ability to determine, select, and record important 
ideas in spoken discourse. 

6. Ability to determine, select, and record quickly 
ideas from reading assignments. 

7. Ability to organize notes for easy future reading. 


%. Ability to read thought from “cold” shorthand 
notes. 


9. Ability to ask intelligible questions when mean- 
ings are not clear. 


The teacher and students discussed, de- 
cided upon, and listed the activities that 
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the students would pursue. The list in- 
cluded: 


1. Recording in shorthand the assignment made in 
the economics class. 


2. Taking notes on the economics lecture or discus- 
sion, writing as much shorthand as possible. 


3. Reading the notes before the next meeting of the 
shorthand class. 


4. Circling all doubtful outlines or using some other 
device for preparing to ask the shorthand teacher 
for correct shorthand outlines. 


5. Bringing the notes to the shorthand class for 
reading and comparison with notes taken by the 
other students. 

The shorthand teacher arranged to attend 
the economics class for the first few meetings 
to take notes. This informed him of the ideas 
being discussed, and it gave him the oppor- 
tunity later to exhibit his notebook as an 
example of shorthand note taking which 
could be read at any time by any one 
acquainted with shorthand. 


Zach day at the meeting of the shorthand 
class, one or two students read all the notes 
taken in the preceding economics class. The 
other students followed their own notes and 
supplemented the reading with any im- 
portant ideas which the readers had omitted. 
This brought discussion of the relative im- 
portance of ideas, and the students quickly 
developed the ability to weigh and select the 
points that were essential, discarding detail 
and unessential illustrative material. The 
economics teacher was invited to visit the 
shorthand class to listen to the readings of 
notes on his lecture and to make suggestions 
on the selection of ideas from that particular 
lecture. 

Some time was given each day to answer- 
ing questions on outlines and studying the 
vocabulary of the economics class. The 
students decided they would each keep a 
notebook for new words and phrases to help 
increase their shorthand vocabulary. 

To provide stimulus for keeping the note- 
book in a form for quick reference and to 
provide practice in reading “cold” notes, 
each day after the first week the teacher 
asked students to find and read notes on a 
topic from the preceding weeks’ lectures and 
reading assignments. This was effective in 
showing the importance of good organiza- 
tion of the notebook. The students found 
that dating the notebook daily, writing 
headings in longhand for contrast, and using 
underlining for definitions, and other out- 
standing statements were some of the helpful 
devices for making it easy to find and read 
ideas. The students soon developed a sur- 
prising confidence in their ability to read 
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STUDENT-TEACHER PROGRESS REPORT 








\| 
| Teacher’s Estimate Student’s Estimate 
POINTS TO BE SCORED | NEEDS —s NeEEps | — 
ATTEN-| Farr | Goop ——— ATTEN-| Fair | Goop oon 





TION 


| 


1. Ability to record assignments in short- | 


hand: 


Progress in 


a. Ability to listen attentively and hear 
accurately. 


_— 
~~ 


. Ability to record thought, even though 
correct outlines are not known for all 
words used. 


c. Ability to ask intelligible questions 
when meanings are not clear. 

2. Ability in taking notes on class lectures: 

a. Ability to judge, select, and record 


quickly important ideas in spoken dis- 
course. 


b. Ability to organize the notes for future 
easy reading. 


c. Ability to isolate words for special 
study. 
3. Ability in taking notes in shorthand on | 


reading assignments: 


a. Ability to judge important ideas in | 
written discourse. 


b. Ability to select important ideas 
quickly and record them in shorthand. 


c. Ability to organize the notes in such 
form that they can be reviewed easily. 
Progress in 


1. Ability to write accurately outlines for 
the most-used words. 


2. Ability to write in shorthand the v ocabu- | | 
lary in economics. 





8. Ability to read thought from “cold” 
notes. 


| | 

















TION 














what they had written one, two, or more 
weeks previously. 

A period of three and one-half weeks was 
devoted to this unit. At the end of that time 
the shorthand teacher gave each student an 
evaluation sheet on which were listed the 
objectives that the students themselves had 
set up at the beginning of the unit (above). 
The student was asked to rate himself on 
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his progress toward achieving the objectives 
and to turn back that part of the sheet con- 
taining his ratings so that the ratings could 
not be seen. Without seeing the student’s 
self-rating, the teacher also rated him. Then 
an interview between student and teacher 
was arranged. The ratings were compared 
and a grade agreed upon for the unit. At 
the conclusion of the interview, the student 
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was asked whether he thought the unit was 
helpful enough to justify the time spent on 
it. In every case approval was expressed. 
‘The students were surprised at the ease and 
effectiveness of shorthand note taking, but 
they felt it was a special technique in which 
they needed specific training. Incidentally, 
the grades in economics were higher than 
usual, and the students believed more effi- 
cient note taking had contributed to that 
result. 

There was no evidence that the develop- 
ment of note taking skills contributed to 
better work in the unit on business letters 
and legal documents. The dictation in this 
letter unit was of the verbatim type; the 
students recorded and transcribed the spoken 
words as they were spoken. Remembering 
that the psychological processes involved in 
these units are different, one would not ex- 
pect the training in one unit to transfer to 
the other if he accepts the modern view that 
the amount of transfer from one situation to 
another depends upon the degree of re- 
semblance in the situations and the degree to 
which the individual generalizes on that 
semblance. The speeds achieved on business 
letters were slightly lower than those of the 
classes in the preceding years when note 
taking was not studied. It would not be safe 


to jump to the conclusion that there was 
negative transfer or that the three and one- 
half weeks spent on note taking prevented 
these students from attaining the higher 
speeds, because other factors may have been 
responsible for this. For example, this ex- 
periment was conducted during the war 
when junior college enrollments were not 
normal, and in this group the range of I.Q.’s 
was lower than the range in the preceding 
classes. There was no way to determine 
whether this affected the speed. 

From this experiment it would appear 
that note taking in shorthand should be 
taught for the purpose of taking notes, and 
for that alone. The objectives of a short- 
hand class should be considered before a 
decision is made to include instruction in 
note taking. At the junior college level, the 
secretarial student can use this skill as an aid 
in his college classes; and, in a position later, 
he may be called upon to report discussions, 
lectures, or radio talks for his employer. At 
the high school level, the decision would 
depend upon the present and future needs 
of the members of a specific class. Students 
and the teacher would have to decide 
whether the students would have enough 
use for note taking to justify the time spent 
on such a unit. 
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Personality Preferred 


by 


Samuel Goldsmith 


Baltimore City College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


“Wow! He really has some personality,” 
exclaims Mary to her classmates. “I don’t 
know what will become of John,” remarks a 
wife to her husband. “He just sits and 
broods because he is so unpopular.” Miss 
Jones, the shorthand teacher, says, “Dorothy 
would make an excellent stenographer, but 
she is so sloppy in her work.” The personnel 
manager of a large retail organization affirms 
the promotion of one of the employees be- 
cause he is so dependable and co-operative. 

The significance of personality is obvious. 
We acquire, cultivate, and desire worth- 
while traits in order to attain desired goals: 
popularity, attention, prestige, success. The 
shibboleth “personality” has become an 
aphorism which is assuming greater impor- 
tance than ever before. ‘The psychologist 
defines the term from the standpoint of ad- 
justment; the employer, from the viewpoint 
of an adequate combination of abilities, 
knowledges, self-appraisal, and acceptable 
traits; the educator formulates a definition 
that is in keeping with educational terminol- 
ogy: interaction and composition of a group 
of desirable qualities of all traits of an indi- 
vidual. In understandable language, a per- 
son who has personality has many qualities 
which command the respect of others. 

There seems to be conclusive evidence 
that skills, knowledge, and manipulative 
dexterity are not sufficient for an individual 
to secure, hold, or advance in business. We 
have heard, repeatedly, that businessmen 
are vitally concerned about the people 
they employ. From many studies, it has 
been discovered that employees blunder be- 
‘ause of personality defects. A large propor- 
tion are discharged for a want of favorable 
traits or the existence of poor ones. One 
survey revealed that of 4,000 persons who 
lost their jobs only 10 per cent were fired 
because of deficiency in skill, while 90 per 
cent possessed deficiency in character or 
personality traits.!~ Many authorities state 
over 75 per cent are not promoted because 
of a lack of initiative and ambition; careless- 
ness runs a good third. A recent article 


stated that hotel personnel managers stressed 
the importance of dress and appearance as 
being one of the most necessary require- 
ments ... businessmen would like to have 
teachers drill on speech, voice, and manners 
... Many students are shy, timid; they need 
poise.2. Admiral Earnest Kind said, ““We 
must also realize that men are not effective, 
individually, or collectively, unless they are 
imbued with high morale.’ 

In the past, education was more interested 
in intellectual accomplishments and progress 
rather than behavior and emotional advance- 
ment. This philosophy has changed; subject 
matter has been relegated to a position com- 
mensurate with its importance; education 
now concentrates and exerts a positive in- 
fluence upon personality building. Prac- 
tically all courses of study contain specific 
personality aims. Although many schools 
have recognized the importance of trait de- 
velopment as being the paramount goal; 
nevertheless, we must admit our efforts have 
not been completely satisfactory. In many 
respects definite procedures have been reli- 
giously applied to reach the desired goals; in 
others, little has been done. 

{ducation must help the student develop 
enthusiasm, interests, and ideals; educators 
must analyze weaknesses and assist in over- 
coming deficiencies. Otherwise we will retro- 
gress. What methods can be employed to 
promote personality growth? One of the 
methods found practical is the extracurricu- 
lar program. Clubs are vital factors in real- 
izing the objectives. Active participation 
gives students the opportunity of acquiring 
worth-while characteristics. Self-government 
furthers student application in judgment. 
Co-operation in the mangement of a school 
engenders a feeling of responsibility, loyalty, 
and pride. The faculty advisor should remain 
in the background; he should never preach. 
The members should be given frequent 
chances to exercise leadership. 

Concomitant learnings grow from subject 
matter which contributes, to some extent, 
to the fulfillment of positive personality 


‘Harry W. Nock, “‘What Should Be Done to Develop Desirable Personal Traits in Business Pupils,” Eleventh Yearbook, East- 


ern Commerical Teachers Association, 1938. 


*Sister Mary de Paul and Gladys Mae Winchell, ‘Determining Standards of Employment in Office Occupations,” Tue Bat- 
ANCE Sueet (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., April, 1943), p. 340. 
‘Graduation address delivered to class of 1942 at Annapolis, Maryland, June 19, 1942. 
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Form A 


traits. The perspicacious teacher will under- 
stand how to apply instruction to individual 
development rather than stress the absorp- 
tion of material that may soon be forgotten. 
Drilling students in a corpus of traditional 
subject matter is deleterious. Of course, we 
must consider that definite skills are neces- 
sary for an initial job. Schools are doing 
excellent work in this respect, but lacking 
the foresight to accentuate individual growth 
will diminish the values of instruction. Skill 
alone is of secondary importance. Mildred 
Howard writes, “It will be well if students 
could be given a chance to meet conditions 
that will try their patience, their endurance, 
their tolerance, their initiative, and their 
ingenuity. Too frequently, the teacher is 
the leader and the dominant one, asking 
that rules be followed implicitly. One might 
get the impression that accuracy and en- 
durance are all that count.’* It is an axiom 


that development and learning come through 
self-activity. The proper traits can be de- 
veloped by constant efforts on the part of 
teachers whether they be in the classroom 
or after-school activities. This development 
can be expedited by the following: demon- 
strations, lectures, dramatics, books, post- 
ers, trips, classroom atmosphere, plays, re- 
ports, research. Some are more adaptable 
than others; many may be integrated; all 
should be in consonance with student ideals. 
To be maximally efficacious, these devices 
must be planned well in advance; each one 
must be purposeful. Haphazard, unintelli- 
gent use of these methods will prove waste- 
ful and time-consuming. 

Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs once said, 
“Men become leaders primarily by setting 
an example.” All attempts to inspire our 
students will come to nought unless we ha- 
bitually set the example; our personal quali- 
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ties will have a direct bearing on influencing 
others. Are we enthusiastic about our teach- 
ing, about the subject matter? This is prob- 
ably one of the weakest factors of teachers. 
Can we work and associate with others 
without contention? Is industriousness one 
of our virtues? Are we persistent? How well 
do we organize, energize, and direct class and 
extracurricular activities? Do we exhibit 
loyalty to the school, to the faculty, to the 
student body, or are we censorious? Are we 
representatives of refinement and self-con- 
trol? Is our personal appearance above re- 
proach? Do we have a sense of humor? Are 
we sincere and sympathetic? Do we possess 
tact so that we do not offend? (How fre- 
quently do teachers embarrass students by 
reprimanding them in public.) Are we 
punctual at all times, or do we offer excuses 
to our class for lateness in entering the room 
or in starting the lesson? Is our voice pleas- 
ing, modulated, distinct? We should be pro- 


totypes of merit and hope our students will 
emulate our desirable qualities. 

In order for the employer to have a true 
picture of applicants, in order for teachers, 
counsellors, and administrators to fully com- 
prehend the significance of personality 
growth, in order to assist instructors to in- 
culeate desirable traits and eliminate bad 
ones, an authentic picture is necessary. We 
can accomplish this picturization by means 
of a rating scale which should be a composite 
grade of teachers, home room advisors, and 
sponsors of extracurricular activities. This 
measuring device should be marked regu- 
larly and fully while behavior is being ob- 
served, and later to be analyzed and tabu- 
lated. An accumulation of ratings is neces- 
sary over a long period of time by many 
observers. 

A scale used by one school lists ten traits: 
industry, integrity, co-operation, leadership, 
initiative, responsibility, punctuality, tem- 
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perament and disposition, poise and man- 
ners, and personal appearance. Each trait 
has four divisions. The following represents 
a subdivision of the trait, “integrity”: 


1. Known to have acted so as to arouse suspicion 

2. Careless about little things and easily influenced 
3. Conscientious 

4. Loyal to high ideals 


A measuring device, to be completely re- 
liable, must be based on systematic prac- 
tices. Some schools follow this procedure: 
A few weeks before graduation, the home 
room advisors of senior classes will check 
traits on a form provided; likes and dislikes 
of the student influence the rating. In some 
respects, the teacher may not be qualified 
nor particularly interested. Observation has 
been determined by what has taken place 
during the home room period. The scales 
are marked at the end of the senior year 
based on memory. This plan is worse than 
no system at all for it lacks reliability. 

If schools are interested more in the indi- 
vidual than subject matter, personality 
traits must be checked frequently, analyzed 
carefully, and remedial measures taken; 
thus, the fallacy of grading during the last 


year is apparent. What opportunities are 
available to develop and remedy when the 
student is ready to be graduated! The 
proper time to begin is in the early years of 
high school. To be absolutely reliable, mea- 
surement should take place from the first 
grade to high school graduation; however, 
administrative difficulties would make such 
a system impracticable. Four years of high 
school should be sufficient if personality is 
properly evaluated in terms of measurement 
and growth. 

A practical, systematic plan is hereby 
offered. Every instructor will be provided a 
rating chart that includes the traits, sub- 
divisions, and scale to be followed. In addi- 
tion, a classroom form (Form A) for check- 
ing observations will be distributed by the 
office. The instructor will fill in names in 
alphabetical order. The “preceding analy- 
sis” section containing the average ratings 
from the ninth grade are filled in; this in- 
formation is submitted by the home room 
teacher of the student concerned. The 
“master form” which includes this informa- 
tion is passed from teacher to teacher (in- 
cluding advisors of extracurricular activities) 
and returned to the home room advisor. 
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The purpose of the “preceding analysis” 
section is to give each teacher an analysis of 
traits (as recorded during the preceding 
year) so that plans may be made in advance 
of the school year to eliminate poor traits 
and promote good ones. If this section were 
eliminated, the teacher would, eventually, 
discover the good and bad traits of each 
member of the class, but so much time will 
elapse that little or no time remains to assist 
students. 


The other sections contain traits to be 
observed, checked, and analyzed. Four 
columns, corresponding to the strength or 
weakness of a particular trait, are provided; 
these columns are graded by dots during 
observation. This should be done unobtru- 
sively. If, for example, Abrams has been 
unusually co-operative during the period, 
Miss Jones will place a dot in column four. 
Of course, it is impossible to check every 
trait for each student each period; however, 
for an entire school year many opportunities 
will arise: homework, neatness in classwork, 
punctuality in handing in assignments, 
getting to work immediately, committee 
reports, oral discussions, and a host of other 
situations will be present during the semes- 
ters. Names should be chosen at random, 
never in alphabetical order; if all teachers 
graded alphabetically many students, at the 
bottom of the list, would not receive the 
proper attention. 


A week or two before the school term ends, 
the subject teachers and advisors will aver- 
age each section and place this information 
on Form B. This process may be done by 
any capable student; it is not necessary for 
the teacher or advisor to be burdened with 
arithmetical computations. Each column is 
given a strength of one to four relative to 
the subdivisions of the traits. Thus, for 
example, by referring to Form A, under 
“industry,” the dot in column two would 
equal two points, the dot in column three 
would equal three points, and the three dots 
in column four would equal twelve points— 
a total of seventeen points. This total num- 
ber would be divided by the number of dots 
(in this case, 5) and the consequent rating 
for this trait would be three. In order to 
eliminate fractional difficulties, any fraction 
less than five is disregarded; any fraction 
more than five is considered equivalent to 
another point. Another method may be 
used: The instructor “sights” each trait 
and considers the column that contains the 
greatest number of dots. The first method 
is more reliable than the second. 
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Form B is sent to the home room teacher 
who compiles averages from all the ratings 
given. ‘These averages are placed on Form 
C. They will then be transferred to Form D, 
the master chart, which is sent to the office 
at the end of the school year. Forms B and 
C may be destroyed since they now serve 
no useful purpose. All the computations on 
Forms C and D should be done by some 
capable student and “spot-checked” by the 
home room teacher. 

When the office secures Form D for each 
student, this form will be kept until the new 
school term and sent to the new home room 
teacher. As previously explained, this master 
form will be sent to all teachers and advisors 
who copy previous analysis for the preceding 
grade. It will then be returned to the home 
room advisor for analysis and tabulation at 
the end of the new school year. This process 
continues until the student graduates. Form 
D is useful in many respects: It gives the 
subject teachers a preview of personality 
analysis. It gives a true picture of growth. 
It serves to recapitulate at the end of four 
years the total picture of the student. It 
gives to employers a complete record of 
personality progress plus extracurricular 
interests and honors secured. 

The day may not be too distant when 
report cards will give a summary of person- 
ality traits (Form D would serve as a record) 
as well as grades secured in subject matter. 

Until the schools realize the importance 
of the cultivation of desirable traits, until a 
definite procedure has been set up to mea- 
sure, analyze, remedy, and inculcate ideals, 
until the entire school is completely co- 
operative, until personality development is 
given the prominence it rightfully deserves, 
then, and only then, can education be con- 
sidered truly progressive. 
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Co-operative Courses in Commercial Training 


as a Means of Exploration 


by 
Norton E. Demsey 


Formerly, High School 
Laconia, New Hampshire 


The co-operative system is that type of 
curriculum that is based on alternation of 
regularly scheduled instructional periods in 
school with periods of employment in busi- 
ness or industry with definite provisions 
being made for treating the work experience 
as an integral part of the total education. 

Brewer’s History of Vocational Guidance 
states that “the need for vocational tryouts 
and for guidance in vocational education, 
placement, and readjustment in co-operation 
with the schools was being expressed defi- 
nitely before 1908, but with little or no 
response on the part of the schools and col- 
leges.””! 

Such a system, however, had its definite 
origins in this country at about the same 
time that the guidance movement was first 
actively recognized. Such a plan has been 
utilized at the college level since 1906,? and 
at the high school level since 1908.2 The 
origin of these two movements at approxi- 
mately the same time may have been merely 
coincidence, but the co-operative system is 
closely allied and is so much a part of guid- 
ance that this seems doubtful. A close study 
of the fundamental principles of guidance 
leads one to the conclusion that the co- 
operative idea came from guidance, and is 
an important part of the guidance plan, 
that is, that of providing information about 
occupations. 

The co-operative system grew rather 
slowly at first and had serious setbacks when- 
ever industry had over-supplies of labor. 

Most of the early development took place 
in that phase of the movement that had to 
do with industrial work. Many factories 
were delighted to have the opportunity to 
train workers while they were young and in 
school so that these students would be ready 
and experienced when their formal education 
was completed. 

A rapid growth in all phases of the co- 
operative movement took place during the 
past five or six “‘war years” of World War IT, 


and was brought about by the serious man- 
power shortage. Business needed workers 
and was willing to accept even part-time 
assistance in order to fill the places of those 
who had gone into the armed services. This 
period was also especially important to the 
co-operative system as applied to clerical 
and commercial training because the short- 
age of manpower was caused not only by the 
draining of workers by the armed services, 
but also by those who left offices to take 
more lucrative work in factories and war 
plants. ‘The young people of high school age 
were definitely needed in industry, and yet 
it was easily recognized by all concerned 
that they should remain in the classrooms 
just as long as possible. 

This problem called for the use of a little 
“black magic” and a slight use of legerde- 
main, for the high school students must be 
in two places at once. The co-operative 
system was ready, and plans were set up 
and carried out that would enable students 
to attend school part of the time and to 
work part of the time. 

Educators realized that this plan could be 
of tremendous value to the students and to 
the schools if it were handled properly. 
They, therefore, proceeded to strengthen 
the plan to the benefit of all who partici- 
pated. Industry received its workers, the 
students received valuable work experience, 
and the schools learned what was required 
of students in industry and changed their 
curricula to meet the new demands. 

All three likewise had obligations that 
they had to meet. Employers taking part in 
this plan had to give practical training of an 
educational value, students had to do the 
job assigned as a worker and not merely as 
a student doing a lesson, while the schools 
had the job of providing more and better 
training. 

Details of the co-operative system carried 
out in various towns and cities in this coun- 
try today vary to a certain exten}, but the 


John M. Brewer et al , History of Vocational Guidance (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942), 


1916). 
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fundamentals are the same. The principle 
of school classes part time and work part 
time, with the work “‘an integral part of the 
total education,” is standard in all areas; in 
fact, it is the essence of the co-operative 
system. 

The actual mechanics of the plans as car- 
ried out by the various schools vary in their 
details. Some schools allow alternating pe- 
riods of work and study of only a few hours a 
day, while the periods in other areas are of 
two, three, or four weeks duration. Some 
operate a duplicate system of classes, so 
that while one group is at work, another 
alternate group is in class. 

In some plans, the part-time workers are 
paid a full beginner’s wage, while in others, 
there is no remuneration. The matter of 
credit toward graduation for the work-expe- 
rience is also a question that different schools 
have settled in different ways. 

In nearly all systems, the program is car- 
ried on through the facilities of the local 
high school. All arrangements are made 
through the school office. 

Probably the most important individual 
in any system is the co-ordinator, upon 
whose shoulders rests the success or failure of 
the whole idea. The co-ordinator, a faculty 
member, is usually an instructor of one of 
the classes closely allied to the type of work 
being done, and therefore has a closer con- 
tact with the student-workers and a better 
knowledge of their work, both on the job 
and in the classroom. Visits “‘on the job,” 
reports by the co-ordinator and by the em- 
ployers, worker-co-ordinator-employer con- 
ferences, and class discussions of problems 
encountered, all help create better relations 
between the school and industry and more 

aluable work-experience for the students. 


A co-operative system of vocational train- 
ing might well be set up with one of its most 
important aims being that of providing ex- 
ploration of a field in which its participants 
are interested. 

The first step in guidance as defined by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
is the assistance to the individual in his 
choosing of an occupation. What better way 
could one assist than by providing informa- 
tion or a means of obtaining information? 

High school students doing part-time 
work as participants in a co-operative plan 
have an opportunity to learn much about 
their capacities, their interests, their needs, 
and the possibilities open to them. They 
also have the opportunity of adapting their 
educational programs because of their part- 
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time experience to fit the requirements for 
full-time work after graduation. 

Aptitude tests are of value in the high 
school student’s search for a job in which 
he might fit. High scores on an aptitude 
test, however, do not indicate that the indi- 
vidual will be successful in his field, but only 
that he is likely to succeed in his preparation 
for that job. Practical experience or tryouts 
are much better indicators of success, and 
even they are not positive. 

One of the best aptitude tests is to expose 
the individual to a definite task or job, to 
train him or show him exactly how the task 
should be done, and then to re-expose him 
to the same task. If the student shows 
marked improvement the second time he 
attempts the job, he might be said to have 
an aptitude for that particular work. 

A co-operative system properly operated 
gives the student repeated opportunities to 
try the work, receive more training or in- 
struction, and to try again. 

Such exploration also gives the individual 
an insight into many other phases of the 
work. It provides an opportunity to observe 
the interrelation between the theory studied 
in school and the practical work carried on 
in industry. Intimate contacts with adult 
workers provide knowledge of labor prob- 
lems and an opportunity to observe the psy- 
chology of the workingman. The student 
learns the necessity for both getting along 
with others and obeying instructions. He 
develops a definite feeling of responsibility 
and establishes good work habits and atti- 
tudes. He learns to interpret his own ca- 
pacities, and to direct his own vocational 
thinking. 

Of course, there are dangers that must be 
eliminated in order that the system will be 
successful. There is always the danger of 
exploitation of student-workers by the em- 
ployers. Careful investigation by the co- 
ordinator before a student is permitted to go 
to work, a definite understanding about the 
matter between participating members, and 
careful periodic visits or checkups and re- 
ports by the co-ordinator should easily take 
care of this problem. 

Another danger is that student-workers 
will become so interested in their work and 
the financial gain involved that they will 
wish to leave school in order to work full 
time. Again a complete understanding pre- 
vious to the entrance of the student into his 
job will settle the matter. Assistance by the 
employer might also aid by making the 
student realize he is not completely trained 
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scholastically and ready for the job until he 
has completed the requirements for gradua- 
tion. 

A serious effect of too much interest in the 
job might also be a failing in interest in 
school work and a corresponding lowering of 
grades. A definite essential minimum should 
be set up and maintained with no exceptions 
so that this situation would take care of it- 
self. Failure to meet the minimum grade 
requirements should mean that the student 
would be required to cease active participa- 
tion in the work-study program until the 
grades again reach a satisfactory level. 

The following is a composite of features 
found in many co-operative systems, and it 
is an attempt to explain and plan the estab- 
lishment and organization of a co-operative 
training system for commercial students in 
a high school. 

In order to benefit from the exploratory 
values of such a co-operative plan, students 
must be allowed to participate in it early in 
high school life. Probably the ninth grade 
period is too early, as the students are at 
that time passing through the adjustment 
stages from the lower grades of elementary 
or junior high school to the high school level. 
Their time can better be spent in readjusting 
and adapting themselves to new systems. 
Employers, too, would feel that students 
who are only fifteen or sixteen years of age 
are still too young to go into the business 
world for training or experience, even on a 
part-time basis. 

The plan of allowing students of the tenth 
and eleventh grade levels to participate may 
also cause some dissatisfaction. In order 
that they may be of some value to an em- 
ployer and have at least some background 
for their work-experience, it may be neces- 
sary to make some changes in the high school 
curriculum. This necessary adjustment of 
the formal high school program will be looked 
upon with anything but good favor by many 
who believe in a formal, set course of studies, 
which, incidentally, seems to fit no one for 
anything in particular. For those who are 
going to college, perhaps such a background 
would be necessary and satisfactory, but the 
co-operative plan is designed primarily for 
those who must receive a vocational training 
in the high school because they will not or 
can not go to college. 

Courses in general business and typewrit- 
ing, with perhaps some stenography, would 
certainly be sufficient to give a high school 
student enough background and _ general 
knowledge so that he would be of some value 
to an employer, and would not be a total 
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loss. Such courses can easily be given in the 
first year or two of high school training. 

If a student, with this general background, 
finds through participation in the co-opera- 
tive plan that he likes and is interested in 
the field in which he obtains his work-expe- 
rience, it is a simple matter for him to con- 
tinue with that work until graduation, and 
at the same time study in school whatever 
subjects will best aid him during his work- 
study experience and after graduation. 

If, however, a negative decision is made, 
and the student finds he has no interest for 
following in this field, it is still not too late 
to “shop around” for something that will 
provide a stronger interest for him. His 
background of general business and typing 
will be of value to him in any field that he 
may eventually choose. 

In setting up a co-operative system, the 
first thing to be done is to select a co-ordina- 
tor. ‘This person is usually a faculty member, 
and it would be advantageous if it would be 
possible for the co-ordinator to teach at 
least one class a day, the subject matter of 
which is closely allied to the type of work 
being done by the student-workers. Practical 
work-experience-on the part of the co-ordi- 
nator would be of great assistance and value 
in his work. He should be a person with 
vision, and one with the ability to “get 
along” with employers and personnel super- 
visors. 

With the co-ordinator selected, the next 
step would be a survey of the local area, 
which might even include neighboring towns 
and cities, to determine the types of work 
and workers required by the various business 
organizations. If he has not already done so, 
the co-ordinator should at this time become 
well acquainted with the various personnel 
managers, employment managers, and simi- 
lar officials of the area. Explanations of the 
idea being developed might be given so as to 
build up interest and make the next step 
simpler. 

As soon as the survey is completed, a 
meeting should be arranged for all business 
and professional men interested, together 
with school officials and the co-ordinator. 
This meeting might take the form of a forum, 
with a general explanation of the aims and 
principles of the plan, followed by a period 
of open discussion. One thing that is im- 
portant to remember about the meeting is 
that all necessary materials and data must 
be on hand so that any question that may 
arise can be answered clearly by either a 
school official or the co-ordinator. 

If the system is being organized in a larger 
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city where it would be difficult to hold such 
a meeting, the co-ordinator should talk indi- 
vidually with representatives of the various 
business organizations, possibly as a part of 
the survey made, and make any arrange- 
ments necessary on an individual instead of 
a group basis. 

The third step almost takes care of itself, 
for those men interested in employing part- 
time workers will begin immediately to place 
their requests for as many students as they 
wish to have. At the same time, students 
will indicate their desire to participate in 
the plan. 

The consent of parents should be a first 
requisite for any student showing a desire to 
participate. Certain scholastic standards 
must also be established for the students 
who are to spend some time out of school. 
This will be assurance that school subjects 
will not suffer because of overinterest in 
outside work and the financial gain. 

Other matters, such as working certificates, 
medical examinations, and other details 
that will vary from town to town, should be 
completed at this time so that there will be 
no breakdown in the program at a later date. 

With definite positions to be filled and 
students indicating a desire to participate 
in the program, the next duty of the co- 
ordinator is to carefully investigate each 
job. This inquiry should be not only of the 
job itself and the work to be done, but also 
of the organization and its employees. It 
must be realized that the effects of this work 
on the students may be serious and lasting, 
and for this reason a decision must be made 
as to whether the work, the business organi- 
zation itself, and the contacts the student 
will make will be of real value to him. 

An analysis must also be made of the pros- 
pective workers to be certain they are the 
ones best qualified for the job. The basis for 
this decision may be a test or a battery of 
tests to determine the individual’s chances 
for success or failure in the training, or it 
may be the co-ordinator’s personal judgment 
backed up by school grades and other infor- 
mation. 

The best and most realistic plan would be 
to have a group consisting of two to five 
students selected by the co-ordinator for a 
single position. These young people would 
then apply for the position. The employer, 
using whatever methods he might choose, 
would select the one who he believed could 
do the work most satisfactorily. Such a 
method would give the students valuable 
experience in selling themselves to prospec- 
tive employers. It would also add to the 
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interest of the employer, for he would then 
feel that he had some choice in the matter 
and was not being forced to take what was 
sent him. 

Those students not selected for the posi- 
tion would immediately be listed as appli- 
cants for another position, and would all be 
placed in this manner. 

Probably the best method, in the actual 
operation of the plan, would be to have the 
students work in school half of each day 
and on the job the other half. Such a plan 
would enable the students to keep in closer 
contact with the school. Any problems that 
arise during the work-experience would be 
brought up in the classroom on the same 
day or the following day, and the solution 
would be worked out with the aid of the 
instructor while it can still benefit the stu- 
dent. 

If it could be arranged to have a duplicate 
school program operating, to allow similar 
classes both morning and afternoon, the co- 
operative plan could well be broadened to 
serve twice the number that is handled with 
a normal curriculum. With a program of 
this kind operating, one group would attend 
classes in the morning while the other half 
of the participants were working. In the 
afternoon the two groups would change 
places. This plan would give a much better 
return on the investment for school build- 
ings and equipment by providing twice the 
use and service normally required of a school 
plant. 

Probably one of the most serious com- 
plaints made by employers is the matter of 
having workers for only half a day at a time, 
necessitating a tie-up of equipment used by 
the student-worker during that part of the 
working time of the organization when the 
student is in the classroom. The plan of 
alternating groups would provide each em- 
ployer with full-time work service, while 
requiring only half of any one student’s time 
on the job. 

As the definition of the co-operative sys- 
tem states, definite provisions must be made 
for treating the work-experience as an inte- 
gral part of the total education. It is the 
duty of the co-ordinator to see that this 
provision is accomplished. It should be well 
understood before the students begin work 
that they are not to be exploited, and that 
the employer is to see that each student re- 
ceives instruction and training that will 
make him a more valuable employee and 
which will be of lasting value to him. It is 
also necessary that classroom teachers follow 
the same ideal and do all within their power 





to provide the facilities in school that will 
aid the student in his work. 

The co-ordinator should visit the students 
on the job regularly. Such visits will make 
certain the students are “getting along” 
satisfactorily, and will lessen the tendency 
for employers to languish in their duties as 
teachers or training supervisors. These vis- 
its would also give the co-ordinator an op- 
portunity to see if students really fit their 
jobs, or whether a change to another type of 
work might help. In this way an important 
feature of the co-operative plan would be 
carried out, providing a continuous oppor- 
tunity for exploration. 

Naturally, it Would be more convenient 
for both the co-ordinator and the employer 
if each student remained on his particular 
assignment throughout the school year; but 
the real purpose of the plan is to serve the 
student, so any changes thought to be ad- 
visable should be made as soon as possible. 
A wise selection of applicants for the posi- 
tions will usually eliminate this problem, 
however. 

Written reports should be made by the 
co-ordinator on each visit. ‘To derive the 
most value from the reports, they should be 
discussed by the student and the co-ordina- 
tor in conference. Valuable suggestions 
might often be made through such a dis- 
cussion. ‘The reports would also be of great 
value to the school in challenging and moti- 
vating the faculty to keep abreast of current 
practices in the field. 

One rather tedious and time-consuming, 
but nevertheless important, duty of the 
employer should be periodic reports about 
the quality and improvement of the work 
done by the students. Such reports should 
cover not only actual work and improve- 
ment in work, but also such other important 
items as attendance and general attitude in 
regard to such factors as judgment, initia- 
tive, deportment, personality, co-operation, 
appearance, and personal hygiene. The 
reports might well be discussed in a confer- 
ence with the student, the co-ordinator, and 
the employer. The purpose of the reports 
and conferences, of course, should always be 
constructive and never destructive, and 
always with the view toward helping the 
student to better himself. 

The matter of remuneration for the stu- 
dent-workers on the job is one which has 
caused a great deal of dissension. One school 
allows the students no financial gain from 
the work. All compensation received goes 
into a fund that is managed by the students 
themselves. They are reimbursed from the 
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fund for expenses necessarily contracted in 
the program which they ordinarily would 
not incur. The balance of the fund is used 
to buy new equipment for the commercial 
department or the school. 

The students, however, do work and must 
necessarily put in more time than would 
ordinarily be expended on a regular school 
program. ‘They should, therefore, be allowed 
to keep the money they earn. 

Credit toward graduation is another topic 
for argument. If the work-experience is an 
integral part of the total education, and is 
closely supervised by a representative of 
the school, then credit should definitely be 
given. How much credit may be allowed is 
a matter for the school administration to 
settle. 

The co-operative plan is of definite value 
to all three groups represented. The em- 
ployer acquires an interest in participating 
in a plan of educational value, and as a 
direct result assists in the more rapid devel- 
opment of vocationally competent workers. 

The school is provided with practical in- 
formation on the definite needs of an em- 
ployee, so that the training program may be 
realistically revised and redirected. A higher 
degree of successful training is also credited 
to the school because the participants in 
such a plan are more likely to be successful 
in their work than they would be without 
the experience. 

The plan helps to “season” the beginning 
workers. It establishes a feeling of responsi- 
bility, and the student unconsciously ac- 
quires a certain amount of job ethics. It 
lends encouragement to students to stay in 
school until graduation, and often aids in 
finding opportunities which will lead to per- 
manent employment after graduation. Fin- 
ally, it provides either an opportunity to 
acquire background for future training or a 
definite guidance value in that it has the 
benefit of a natural method of choosing an 
occupation. 





ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL 
DEDUCTIONS 


by Sherwood and Pendery 


A 1945 edition of ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DE- 
DUCTIONS is available. It is based on the latest laws 
pertaining to withholding taxes. Forms and reports are 
adequately illustrated. In the problems and the project the 
student computes withholding taxes and social security 
taxes: and records the necessary information in a pay-roll 
journal and an earnings record. 


List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Colorado Meeting 


The commercial section of the Colorado 
Education Association held its annual meet- 
ing at 9:00 a. M. at the University of Denver, 
Denver. President of the group was J. Paul 
Gourlay of West High School, Denver. 

P. X. Daniels, district manager, and A. I. 
Merideth, sales supervisor, of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, explained the training 
plans of that company. At the morning 
session T. James Crawford of the School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, gave three demonstrations in the 
teaching of typing with a group of students 
from West High School, Denver. 

At the afternoon session there was a 
luncheon at the Y. M. C. A., followed by an 
address by Mr. Crawford on typing tech- 
niques. 

The new officers of the association are as 
follows: president, G. EK. Damon, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley; vice- 
president, Harold Ferguson, North High 
School, Denver; secretary-treasurer, Harold 
Kasnacht, Colorado Woman’s College, 
Denver. 
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Maine Meeting 


On October 25 the commercial teachers of 
the state of Maine held an annual meeting in 
the auditorium of the School of Commerce, 
Bangor, Maine. Melba EK. Ramsdell, Thorn- 
ton Academy, Saco, presided. The speaker 
on the program was Professor Paul Salsgiver, 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Following his speech there was a panel dis- 
cussion on the topic, “How Can Schools and 
Employers Co-operate in Preparing Com- 
mercial Students for Jobs?” 

William S. Brown, High School, Norway, 
is the new chairman. The vice-chairman is 
Mrs. Louise Miller, Maine School of Com- 
merce, Bangor. The new secretary-treasurer 
is Mabel Davis, High School, Westbrook. 
The three new members of the executive 
committee are as follows: Virginia Bryant, 
High School, Jay; Madeline Donovan, High 
School, Sanford; Stewart C. Yorks, Garland 
Street Junior High School, Bangor. 
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Tri-State Meeting 
The fall meeting of the Tri-State Com- 


mercial Education Association that was 
scheduled for October 4 and 5 was canceled 
because of the hotel and power strike in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Alfred H. Quinette, 
president of the association, has announced 
that this meeting will be held on December 6 
and 7 in the Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
= 7 * 
Walters Is Appointed Trustee 

R. G. Walters, director of public relations 
of Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania, was appointed a trustee of the Warren 
State Hospital by Governor Edward Martin 
on September 30. The Warren Hospital is 
one of the largest mental hospitals in the 
country and has over 2,500 patients at the 
present time. 

Mr. Walters has had considerable experi- 
ence as a trustee of public institutions in 
having been a trustee of the Grove City 
Municipal Hospital for the past twelve vears. 
Ife has also served as a trustee of the Penn- 
sylvania State Soldiers Orphan School. 
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Miss Whiteman Appointed Director 


E. Jane Whiteman, acting director of the 
School of Business, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, New York, since 1942, has been ap- 
pointed director of the school. 

Miss Whiteman joined the faculty of 
Russell Sage College in 1920, first as an 
instructor in secretarial studies and later as 
assistant professor of secretarial studies. 

A native of Ilillsdale, New York, Miss 
Whiteman received her diploma at Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. She 
later received her diploma and B.S. and 
M. A. degrees at Columbia University, New 
York City. She continued summer studies at 
Columbia University and the University of 
California, Berkeley, California. She began 
her teaching career in the public schools and 
later held various positions in business. Miss 
Whiteman was a member of the part-time 
staff of the rural education department at 
Columbia University. 
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A. V. A. Meeting in St. Louis 


The annual meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association is scheduled for St. Louis 
on December 4 to 7, inclusive. Headquarters 
are in the Hotel Jefferson. Dr: Ira Kibby is 
vice-president, representing business educa- 
tion. 

On Wednesday morning, December 4, at 
9:30, there will be a meeting for state super- 
visors of distributive education, with a panel 
discussion lead by B. Frank Kyker of the 
U. S. Office of Education. On Wednesday 
noon there will be a luncheon served by the 
National Confectioners’ Association for state 
and local supervisors of business and dis- 
tributive education. On Wednesday after- 
noon there will be a meeting to discuss the 


place of trade associations in vocational edu- 
cation. 

On Thursday morning, December 5, start- 
ing at 9:30, a group of leaders will discuss the 
topic, “Responsibilities of Business Educa- 
tion.” On Thursday afternoon, there will 
be a panel discussion on the topic, ““Today’s 
Problems in Business Education.” 

On Friday, December 6, starting at 12:30 
p. M., there will be a luncheon meeting in co- 
operation with the merchants of St. Louis 
and the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation. 

On Saturday morning, December 7, start- 
ing at 9:30, there will be two sectional meet- 
ings—one devoted to distributive education 
and one devoted to office occupation. 








Dr. Studebaker Is Honored 


On August 3, 1946, Dr. M. E. Studebaker, 
head of the business education department 
of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana, became the first honorary member of 
Theta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. 
The honorary membership was conferred by 
Dr. Elvin S. Eyster. (See picture below.) 

Dr. Studebaker is widely known for the 
service and leadership that he has given to 
the field of business education. He has made 
generous contributions to the field of litera- 
ture, he has served as editor of the Ball State 
Commerce Journal, and he is the author of 
the textbook entitled Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting for Rural Schools. As a service to 


business educators in the state of Indiana, 
Dr. Studebaker initiated and has continued 
to promote the annual business education 
conferences at Ball State Teachers College. 
Ie is an active member of many professional 


organizations, both local and national, and 
he has held office in some of them, including 
the presidency of the Department of Busi- 
ness of the National Education Association. 

Following the presentation and discussion 
of papers on selected subjects in the field of 
business education, the following people 
were initiated: Mary Evelyn Blanford, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa; Grace Bridges, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Joe Browning, Muncie, Indiana; 
Martha Byrne, Princeton, Indiana; Clarence 
Cannon, Jackson, Michigan; Dr. V. H. Car- 
michael, Muncie, Indiana; Opal DeLancey, 
Evansville, Indiana; Ernest B. Gaunt, 
Muncie, Indiana; Ralph Hendrix, Carlyle, 
Illinois; Lela L. Johnson, New Harmony, 
Indiana; Ruth Lee, Ladoga, Indiana; Jeanne 
Owen, Givsonville, North Carolina; Albert 
Perrelli, DeKalb, Illinois; Everett Royer, 
Miami, Florida; Joe Young, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 
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OOKKEEPING AND ACCOLNTING 


Eisteenth Edition — By Carlson, Prickett, Forkner 


The textbooks and practice materials are generously illustrated in three colors. The 
, illustrations are aids in teaching and aids in learning. 


} The applications in the textbook cover all kinds of business records as well as profes- 
sional and personal records. Additional optional problems are included in the appendix. 


You have many choices of practice sets with or without business papers at reasonable 
prices to fit your requirements. 


| There are achievement tests furnished for every student every year. There is no cost 
except for transportation. Keys and manuals are furnished free to teachers. Free Cer- 
tificates of Credit and Certificates of Proficiency are available on request. Rolls of 
Honor for the bulletin board are also furnished free. 


The eighteenth edition introduces a new and carefully organized development of 

fundamental bookkeeping principles. The authors have worked out a spiral develop- 

ment of the principles, proceeding from a simple, nontechnical treatment in the first 

cycle through constantly expanding cycles. The bookkeeping cycle is repeated many 

times in the form of a spiral. It is repeated five times in the first eighteen chapters. Each 
| time the cycle is repeated some part of it is expanded. 


New subject matter is gradually introduced so that each new cycle provides an expan- 
sion of the previous principles and the introduction of new subject matter. At the end 
of each complete cycle a complete-cycle exercise, project, or practice set is available 
to give the student practice in applying the principles. 


At the ends of the various chapters, the student is given an opportunity to apply his 
knowledge to a variety of situations (situations involving business records, personal 
records, social records, and professional records). In other words, the spirals gradually 
expand (a) by the gradual introduction of new subject matter and (b) by an increase in 
the variety and difficulty of applications. 


fOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


(icinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








The Counselors’ Workshop in Business Education 


(By John Allan Smith, curriculum consultant; reprinted from the Los Angeles 
School Journal, October 14, 1946) 


Thirty-three counselors, teachers, and principals of the Los Angeles City Schools had 
an inside glimpse of Los Angeles business concerns this summer as me smbers of the Coun- 
selors’ Workshop in Business Education. 


By arrangement with representative retail stores, banks, insurance companies, and the 
telephone company, these occupationally-minded school people were employed full time 
for two weeks during the month of August. They were given the opportunity of working 
in the business and company of their choice and were rotated among the various operating 
departments to obtain an overview of the concern’s organization and management. 

The workshop, sponsored by the Secondary Counselors’ Association and the curriculum 
division, was organized on a four-week basis. The first week oriented the participants to 
business and the vocational guidance program. The second and third weeks were spent on 
the job, and the fourth week was devoted to summarizing and exchanging experiences. 


Each morning of the first week featured a prominent executive from one of the four 
types of concerns. These speakers explained the organization structure of their respective 
businesses and discussed the problems of employee-personnel selection and management. 

These presentations provided an overview upon which the participants selected the 
businesses in which they were to work. Each afternoon was devoted to a comprehensive 
tour of a representative business. Interlarded in the morning between the discussion period 
which followed the speaker’s address and cafeteria luncheon in the administrative offices 
were meetings to plan group projects, to learn the latest te chniques of occupational analy- 
sis, and to consider the application of vocational guidance to junior and senior high school 
situations. The first week concluded with obtaining Social Security numbers, filling i in of 
application blanks, and assignment to employers. 

The second and third weeks were spent in the employ of Los Angeles leading merchants 
and businessmen who placed every service and convenience of their organizations at the 
disposal of the “‘workshoppers.” The usual arrangement was to have each participant go 
through the employment and induction process and then spend a day or a half day in each 
department. The supervisor of each department was advised in advance of the arrival of 
the counselor and took great care to explain the function of his department, the employee 
structure, the workers’ duties, and the training necessary. The counselors also were given 
opportunity to try the job for themselves. Many of the participants expressed delight at 
having had an opportunity to try at firsthand such activities as selling merchandise to the 
public, operating a telephone switchboard, “proving” checks in a clearinghouse, and assist- 
ing in underwriting insurance policies. 

In addition to the personal adventure and chance for a new experience, the participants 
had as major objectives the collecting of firsthand data about job requirements and educa- 
tional qualifications demanded of young workers, the entry jobs, and the opportunities for 
advancement. These facts and experiences were written in the form of occupational briefs 
and monographs and constituted the work of the fourth week of the workshop. 

“ach morning of this final week the audio-visual aids section featured motion picture 
films suitable for guidance in banking, communications, retail merchandising, and insurance 
underwriting. The workshop concluded with a luncheon at the Biltmore to which the work- 
shoppers invited as guests their employers and supervisors of the two previous weeks, the 
curriculum and administrative superintendents, and supervisors of guidance. Mr. Kersey 
and President Elliott of the board of education were speakers at this event. The counselor- 
chairman of each business group reported briefly on the value and activities of his group 
and responses were made by a corresponding representative from business. 

Notable among outcomes of the workshop were the mutual respect and admiration ex- 
pressed between teachers and businessmen. If each group had not owed such devoted al- 
legiance to its cause, it is quite conceivable that there would have been changes of em- 
ployment made in both directions. Some of the teachers wondered if they had missed their 
vallings, and some of the businessmen wondered if they had overlooked some unsuspected 
sources of employment timber. 
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Several of the business executives asked counselors to give a frank appraisal of the 
company’s personnel organization from a vocational guidance standpoint. Counselors, on 
the other hand, sought the expressions of business as to what should be taught students. 


The reports submitted by the participants have important implications for education. 
Among the recommendations for education which the counselors offer, on the basis of their 
experiences and discussions, are: 

1. Conduct concerted effort for the improvement of skill in English, spelling, alpha- 
betizing, word dividing, reading, writing, penmanship, and the printing of numbers and 
letters. 

2. Insist on accuracy in simple arithmetic computation, location of decimal points, 
and approximation of results. Teach use of slide rule in arithmetic. Do not relax emphasis 
upon addition and subtraction of denominate numbers (“‘time” in particular). 

3. Place even greater stress on courtesy, good manners, job ethics, health, and good 
grooming. 

4. Stress the need for willingness to work, “‘stick-to-it-iveness,” dependability, co- 
operation, and punctuality. 

5. Bring businessmen into the schools more often. 

6. Set a definite time in the curriculum for vocational guidance. 

7. Give occupational information before the twelfth grade. 

8. Place greater stress on planned tours of business and industry. 

9. Organize a co-operative method for transmitting information about the training, 
vocational interests, and qualifications of applicants to prospective employers, and vice 
versa. 

10. Give definite training in filling out application blanks, with emphasis on legibility, 
completeness, and spelling. 

11. Organize a junior high school exploratory course in business and commerce. 

12. Make commercial courses sufficiently flexible to allow more time for general train- 
ing. 

13. Provide training in bookkeeping and typing, on a broader elective basis, for 
academic students. 

14. Make more comptometer and office machine training available, being sure that 
the methods taught are those practiced in business. 

15. In typing, teach making of carbon copies, cutting of stencils, word division, typing 
of statistics and columns of figures, making neat erasures, and checking own mistakes. 

16. Emphasize need for accuracy in detail work. Stress that accuracy is more important 
than speed. 

17. Recognize, as business and industry do, the importance of employee recreation in 
the development of morale. 


The experiences of the workshop could well be summarized in the statement of one of 
the participants: “I was impressed with the great need for emphasis on the training to be 
given the large majority who will go to work immediately after high school. These young 
people should be helped in their plans to go to work. They should have a better understand- 
ing of the problems they must meet and overcome when they start work.” A good general 
education, from the standpoint of the businesses investigated, was observed to be more 
important than education in particular skills for most of the jobs open to high school 
graduates. 

Of immediate use to the counselors is the firsthand knowledge gained of what personnel 
directors and department heads want in employees. Many of the counselors made special 
comment of the delightful manner in which they were accepted wholeheartedly and made 
to feel at home by the employees of the concern in which they worked. They were pleased, 
too, with the helpfulness and patience of executives and department supervisors in explain- 
ing organizational details and procedures. 

Among typical comments of the employers concerning the workshop were: 


‘The counselors showed an intense interest in the business in which they had an op- 
portunity to sample working conditions and types of work. Our only regret is that there 
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were not more counselors in the program. Specifically, we intend to benefit from the pro- 
gram by having high school graduates come to us because they have chosen our business 
after consultation with their counselor. We feel that this will, to a degree, cut down turn- 
over and lessen the dissatisfaction that many employees now express because they were 
not familiar with the type of work for which they were employed. We are convinced that 
the workshop and business program should be perpetuated and enlarged as an educational 
service to business as well as a service to school graduates.”—H. K. Clinton, personnel 
manager, Farmers Insurance Group. 


“We are without exception enthusiastic and much pleased to have had the opportunity 
to participate. We are hopeful that the benefit derived by the board of education will equal 
our satisfaction.”—Frances M. Small, assistant secretary, home office, Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


“This is a project that will bring the schools and industry in this city more closely to- 
gether. A number of our supervisors have expressed themselves as having a little better 
appreciation of their own job and the responsibility which we have toward the students 
who come into our business after graduation.” —J. L. Cory, general personnel department, 
Southern California Telephone Company. 


“Tt is our reaction that this program far exceeded our expectations in its success. The 
five ladies assigned to us proved to be an inspiration to the officers and employees with whom 
they came in contact.”—T. H. Holmes, assistant personnel relations officer, Bank of 
America, headquarters, Los Angeles. 


The following quotations are typical of the evaluations and estimates made by coun- 
selors concerning the workshop and their on-the-job experiences: 


“T never took a course I enjoyed more. It is stimulating, broadening, enlightening, and 
inspirational.” 

“One of the finest courses I have ever taken. I do hope business may be repaid for the 
hours of work and energy expended.” 


“The highlight of my experience was the realization that I could earn my living selling, 
if necessary.” 

“The best features of the workshop were the opportunity to meet and talk with suc- 
cessful business people, to talk with the junior employees on the job and to observe their 
work, and to see the actual operation of the many business machines.” 


“The firsthand information about many jobs available to our high school students 
will be invaluable to me in my work.” 


“The association with executives and others in a really great business organization was 
a stimulating experience.” 


“We should try to interest at least one person from each junior and senior high school 
faculty, the vice-principals, and principals in participating in the workshop next year.” 


“T value most highly the contacts with adults in another profession and finding out 
what they thought of mine.” 


“At first all the failings of the incompetent employees were attributed to the teaching 
and counseling in the Los Angeles City Schools. I am glad to report that the personnel 
manager’s final statement was that the salary schedule is to be revised and that more care 
will be used in the selection, placement, and promotion of the employees.” 


The following concerns co-operated in the sponsorship of the workshop: Automobile 
Club of Southern California, Bank of America, Barker Brothers, Broadway Department 
Store, Bullock’s, Farmers’ Insurance Group, May Company, Milliron’s, Occidental Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, and Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Company. 

Initial arrangements for the workshop were made by John N. Given, supervisor of 
business education. John Allan Smith, supervisor of vocational guidance, served as con- 
sultant and director of the workshop and Mrs. Lillian Graeber, president of the counselors’ 
association, presided as chairman of the general meetings. 
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Presentation 


APPLIED 
BUSINESS 
ART MET IG 


Fourth Edition 
By Curry and Rice 


All boys and girls need better training in arithmetic, but when 
it is taught in the high school it must be challenging, interest- 
ing, and thorough. APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has a 
phenomenal record of popularity because it represents a 
definite break with the old traditional methods of presenting 
the subject. It covers thoroughly all the fundamentals, but it 


gets its motivation and driving power through the realistic, 
concrete presentation. 


Besides the concrete presentation of the fundamentals, the 
student gets a working knowledge of business arithmetic in 
action by studying all the arithmetical calculations made in 
each of several different departments of a business. In this 
way, the student gets a chance to see arithmetic in operation. 


Thorough mastery is acquired through different types of prob- 
lems that involve both intensive drill and practical applica- 


tion. 


You may obtain an optional workbook and an optional set of 
achievement tests to accompany the one-year volume or the 
one-semester volume. The workbook can be used independ- 
ently if desired. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Forty-ninth Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 


Host— Chicago Area Business Educators Association 





Hotel Sherman—Chicago, Illinois 
December 26, 27, 28, 1946 


Convention Theme—‘“‘Building Business Education’ 


Benjamin R. Haynes, president of the 
National Business Teachers Association, has 
announced the completion of plans for the 
annual convention in Chicago. Headquarters 
will be in the Hotel Sherman. Persons plan- 
ning to attend the convention should send 
their hotel reservations directly to the Hotel 
Sherman before the convention. Rooms are 
available at the following prices: single 
rooms: $3.30, $3.85, $4.40, and $5.50; double 
rooms: $4.95, $5.50, $6.60, and $7.70; double 
rooms with twin beds: $5.50, $6.60, $7.70, 
$8.80, and $9.90. 

Business teachers who have not yet joined 
the association should send a remittance of 
$2.00 to the secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowl- 
ing Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. The dues of $2.00 entitle 
the member to free registration at the con- 
vention; the annual yearbook; and four issues 
of the magazine, American Business Educa- 
tion. The yearbook and the magazine are 


joint publications of the National Business 
Teachers Association and the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. 

A reciprocal arrangement has been worked 
out whereby members of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association may register 
at the convention and attend all meetings 
without extra charge. They will have all 
privileges at the convention except the vot- 
ing privilege. 

The convention will open with a reception 
and informal dance at 8:30 Pp. mM. on Thurs- 
day, December 26. The Chicago Area Busi- 
ness Educators Association will be the host 
at the reception. 

The first general session is scheduled for 
Friday morning, December 27. The depart- 
mental meetings are scheduled for Friday 
afternoon, December 27. The round table 
meetings are scheduled for Saturday after- 
noon, December 28. 

The convention will close with the annual 


A Message from the President: The members of the executive 


board and officers of the National Business Teachers Association 
extend a cordial welcome to the members of this association as 
well as to the members of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association. The formulation of a program as comprehensive 
as this one entails an enormous amount of time given by a large 
number of people who are actuated by the thought that their 
efforts will culminate in a program that will stimulate everyone 
in attendance to the extent of effecting desirable changes in the 
business education in the communities represented. 

It is our sincere hope that all meetings—general, depart- 
ment, and round table—will be well attended and will begin 
promptly on the hour at which each is scheduled. The two 
general meetings will begin at 9:30 a. M. on Friday and Saturday, 
December 27 and 28. The banquet will begin at 6:30 p. m. on 
Saturday, December 28. 

The three department meetings are scheduled for Friday 
at 2:00 p. M. to 4:30 p. M. and the seven round table meetings will be held between 2:00 p. M. 
and 4:30 p. M. on Saturday, December 28. 

The officers and members of the board have endeavored to set up this convention so 
that you may not only thoroughly enjoy it but also so that you may take away ideas for 
professional improvement. 





Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes 


BENJAMIN R. Haynes, president 
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banquet on Saturday evening, December 28. 
There will be a drawing of prizes held during 
the banquet. 

Many fine programs have been arranged 
and several outstanding speakers have been 
obtained for this convention. Following are 
the officers and the persons in charge of the 
activities of the association: president, Ben- 
jamin R. Haynes, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; vice-presidents, Clyde 
Beighey, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois; T. B. Cain, West 
Virginia Business College, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia; secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; treasurer, Ray G. Price, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; ex- 
ecutive board, Benjamin R. Haynes, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; 
Ivan Mitchell, Western High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; Robert Finch, Board of Educa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio; Nettie M. Huff, Huff 
College, Kansas City, Missouri; Lloyd V. 
Douglas, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa; J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky; chairman of local committee, Albert 
C. Fries, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; membership director, Clyde 
Beighey, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois; publicity director, 
Kermit Crawley, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri; editor of N. B. T. A. conven- 
tion notes, John A. Pendery, South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; editor of 
joint yearbook, M. Herbert Freeman, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey; editor of American Business 
Education, H. G. Enterline, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana; joint year- 
book commission, Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; Louis A. 
Rice, Packard School, New York City; Ray- 
mond G. Goodfellow, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey; J. Murray Hill, Bowl- 
ing Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 

Special entertainment features have been 
arranged for visiting wives. 


PROGRAM 


Thursday, December 26 
9:00 a. M.-12:00 a. M. 


ARRANGEMENT OF EXHIBITS -—— Under 
direction of Ray G. Price, exhibit man- 
ager 
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2:00 p. M.—5:00 Pp. M. 
N. B. T. A. REGISTRATION—Under direc- 
tion of J. Murray Hill, secretary 
8:00 Pp. M.—8:30 P. M. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 
8:30 Pp. M.—11:30 P. M. 
RECEPTION AND INFORMAL DANCE, 
N. B. T. A.—Host will be Chicago Area 
Business Educators Association 


FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Friday, December 27 


9:30 A. M.-12:00 A. M. 

Presiding: Benjamin R. Haynes, president 
of N. B. T. A. 

Introduction of Executive Board and Of- 
ficers 

Announcements: J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, secretary of N.B.T.A.; 
Albert C. Fries, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, chairman of 
local committee on arrangements 

Address: “Business Takes a Look at Our 
Educational Program’’—Oakah L. Jones, 
president of National Office Manage- 
ment Association 

Address: “Control of Atomic Energy”— 
James P. Pope, director of Tennessee 
Valley Authority and former United 
States senator from Idaho 





James P. Pope 
Speaker on the first 





general assembly 





program 





COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Friday, December 27 

Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liaison officer, Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas 

Chairman, Ray G. Price, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice- 
chairman, Lura Lynn Straub, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; secre- 
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tary, O. Richard Wessels, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York 
2:00 Pp. M.—4:30 P.M. 

Theme: ““The Use of Audio-Visual Aids” 

“Getting Effective Films for Business 
Education’—R. S. Hadsell, Motion 
Picture Research Project, Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut 

“Effective Use of Visual Aids in the Class- 
room”’—Hugh G. Wales, College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Panel Discussion: “Audio-Visual Aids and 
Business Education’ —chairman, O. 
Richard Wessels, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York; other members, 
Clyde W. Ifumphrey, research agent for 
business education, Business Education 
Service, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; E. Dana Gibson, New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico; Clifford Ettinger, 
Business Education Visual Aids, New 
York City 

Business Meeting: Election of college de- 
partment officers 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Friday, December 27 

Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liaison officer, Ivan Mitchell 

Chairman, L. H. Dieckroeger, Hadley Tech- 
nical High Sehool, St. Louis, Missouri; 
vice-chairman, Erwin M. Keithley, South 
Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; secretary, Catherine M. Riggs, 
Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan 

2:00 Pp. M.—4:30 P. M. 

Theme: “Some Salient Problems in Busi- 
ness Education” 

Symposium: chairman, D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

“Guidance in Business Education”’—Elvin 
S. Eyster, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 

“Future Business Workers of America”’ 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

“Business Education and Management 
Work ‘Together’—E. W. Alexander, 
Hadley Technical High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Business Meeting: Election of secondary 
schools department officers 
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“The Teaching of Commercial Subjects, 
Plus’”—Lydia Sutton, High School of 
Commerce, Detroit, Michigan 

“Business Training for Personal Use’”—J. 
N. Given, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Los Angeles City Board of Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, California 

“Good Business Education is Good Busi- 
ness’—J. C. Staehle, director of indus- 
trial relations, Alden’s Ine., Chicago, 
Illinois 

Summary: “An Appraisal 
Business Education 
Postwar Period” 


Some Salient 
Problems in the 
1). D. Lessenberry 


D. D. Lessenberry 


Speaker on the sec- 
ondary schools de- 
partment program 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Friday, December 27 
Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liaison officer, Nettie M. Huff 
Chairman, J. K. Kineaid, Miller School of 
Business, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice-chair- 
man, S. E. Ruley, Spencerian Commer- 
cial School, Louisville, Kentucky; secre- 
tary, Virginia Logan, Lockyear’s Busi- 
ness College, Evansville, Indiana 
2:00 p. M.—4:50 P. M. 
Theme: “Meeting Community 
Today and Tomorrow” 


Needs 


“Improving Our Schools Through Im- 
proved ‘Teaching Standards’—F. J. 
Miller, president, ‘Tiffin University, 
Tiffin, Ohio 

“Keeping Business Wheels Oiled” —W. M. 
Roberts, president, Tyler Commercial 
College, Tyler, Texas 

“Broadening the Service of the Business 
School’”’—Charles G. Reigner, president, 
The H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Business Meeting: Election of 
schools department officers 


GDL lace Set 


private 











SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Saturday, December 28 


9:30 a. M.—12:00 A. M. 


Presiding: Benjamin R. Haynes, president 
of N. B. T. A. 

Address: “Planning in Business Educa- 
tion’ —Paul S. Lomax, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City 

Panel Discussion: Chairman, D. D. Les- 
senberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; other mem- 
bers, Dorothy C. Fenkelhor, dean of 
Business Training College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; McKee Fisk, editor in 
business education, McGraw-Hill Book 

Sompany, Inc., New York City; J. N. 
Given, supervisor of business education, 
Los Angeles City Board of Education, 
Los Angeles, California; Ivan Mitchell, 
principal of Western High School, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Discussion from Floor 


Announcements: J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky 

Annual Business Meeting: Election of of- 
ficers 


SOCIAL-BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ROUND TABLE 


Saturday, December 28 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. first vice- 
president liaison officer, Clyde Beighey 

Chairman, Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University, New York City; vice-chair- 
man, M. Herbert Freeman, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Paterson, New 
Jersey; secretary, Phyllis Silverstein, 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

2:00 Pp. M.—4-30 P. M. 


Debate: “Resolved, Drastic revision is 
needed in the program of basic business 
education.” (By drastic business educa- 
tion is meant all that type of subject 
matter which is not strictly vocational 
in objective, such as the teaching ma- 
terial usually included in such courses as 
junior business training, business arith- 
metic, functional bookkeeping, basic 
typewriting, consumer education, busi- 
ness management, advanced business 
training, economic geography, business 
law, economics, and personal-use mer- 
chandising)—chairman, Herbert A. 
Tonne, New York University, New York 
City; pro, Harold Shields, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Paul Must, 
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Bowling Green University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio; Harm Harms, Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; con, Paul Sals- 
giver, Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; William J. Polishook, Clifford 
J. Scott High School, South Orange, 
New Jersey; Earl Clevenger, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Summary and Concluding Remarks: M. 
Herbert Freeman, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey 

Business Meeting: Election of social-busi- 
ness education round table officers 


ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, December 28 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liaison officer, Nettie M. Huff 


Chairman, J. Marvin Sipe, The University 
of Houston, Houston, Texas; vice-chair- 
man, Albert C. Fries, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois; secretary, R. 
Norval Garrett, Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond, Louisiana 

2:00 p. M.—4°30 P. M. 

Panel Discussion: “Building Business Ed- 
ucation”’—chairman, J. N. Given, super- 
visor of business education, Los Angeles 
City Board of Education, Los Angeles, 
California; other members, R. Norval 
Garrett, Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, Hammond, Louisiana; W. S. Barn- 
hart, vice-principal, Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Raymond White, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; Bernard 
A. Shilt, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Buffalo, New 
York 

Business Meeting: Election of administra- 
tors’ round table officers 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, December 28 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liaison officer, Ivan Chapman 
Chairman, Opal H. DeLancey, Evansville 

College, Evansville, Indiana; vice-chatr- 

man, Paul H. Seay, Withrow High 

School, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, 

Agnes Meehan, George Washington 

High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
2:00 p. M.—4:30 P. M. 

Theme: “Building Accurate, Effective, 
and Practical Goals for Office Machines 
on the Secondary, Collegiate, and Uni- 
versity Levels” 
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Panel Discussion: “Standards, Equip- 
ment, Tests, Visual Aids, Instructional 
Units, Time Allotments, Rotation Plans, 
and Integrated Jobs’”—chairman, W. 
Harmon Wilson, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; other 
members, Peter L. Agnew, New York 
University, New York City; Bernard F. 
Baker, supervisor of vocational business 
education, Chicago Public Schools, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Joseph Hermann, vice- 
president, Workman Service, Chicago, 
Illinois; Mildred Linskey, Farragut High 
School, Chicago, Illinois; Cecil Puckett, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Earl P. Strong, Remington Rand 
Inc., New York City; George Wagoner, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana 


“Time Study Techniques and Efficiency 
Methods for the Modern Office” —Irvin 
A. Hermann, Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Indiana 


Business Meeting: Election of office ma- 
chines round table officers 


Pictorial Demonstrations: ‘Classroom 
Procedure in Teaching Accounting Ma- 
chines” —Robert J. Deal and Arthur G. 
Wilkinson, Jones Commercial High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 


Saturday, December 28 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liaison officer, Robert Finch 


Chairman, EK. KE. Hatfield, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; vice- 
chairman, trol Whitmore, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana; secre- 
tary, Elsie L. Leffingwell, Kent State 
College, Kent, Ohio 


2:00 p. M.—4-30 P. M. 


“A Review of Outstanding Research in the 
Field of Secretarial Science”—M. Fred 
Tidwell, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma 


Business Meeting: Election of secretarial 
round table officers 


“Using Audio-Visual Aids in Shorthand 
and ‘Typewriting’—E. Dana Gibson, 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico (films will also be 
shown) 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Saturday, December 28 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liaison officer, Ivan Mitchell 

Chairman, Harvey J. Meyer, Mackenzie 
High School, Detroit, Michigan; vice- 
chairman, Thomas M. Dodds, Bryant 
and Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, 
New York; secretary, Effie M. Winter- 
rowd, Indiana Central College, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana 

2:00 Pp. M.—4:30 P. M. 

Panel Discussion: “Devices Used in Pre- 
senting and Developing the Various 
Steps of the Bookkeeping Cycle”— 
chairman, Archie D. Waring, Walsh In- 
stitute of Accounting, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; other members, W. A. Robbins, 
president, Lincoln School of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; Allan E. Barron, 
Wyandotte High School, Wyandotte, 
Michigan 

Business Mecting: Election of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting round table officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ 
ROUND TABLE 
Saturday, December 28 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. second vice- 
president liaison officer, T. B. Cain 

Chairman, A Raymond Jackson, Beacom 
College, Wilmington, Delaware; vice- 
chairman, A. M. Luther, Knoxville 
Business College, Knoxville, Tennessee; 
secretary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger 
Green Bay Business College, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 

2:00 p. M.—4:50 P. M. 


“The Endless and Unsolved Problems of 
Teaching Advanced Shorthand and 
Speed Building, Leading to Transcrip- 
tion” —Eva L. Connelly, Miss Brown’s 
School of Business, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

“How the Private Business School Serves 
the Public’’—Charles G. Reigner, presi- 
dent, The H. M. Rowe Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

“The Advantages of Teaching in a Private 
Business School’—Agnes P. Cooper, 
Knoxville Business College, Knoxville, 
‘Tennessee 

Business Meeting: Election of private 
school instructors’ round table officers 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 


Saturday, December 28 


Under direction of N. B. T. A. executive 
board liaison officer, Lloyd V. Douglas 
Chairman, W. G. Dallas, Ashland High 
School, Ashland, Ohio; vice-chairman, 
Maurice Baker, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky; secretary, John C. 
Brickner, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 
2:00 p. M.—4:30 P. M. 

Panel Discussion: ““The Evaluation of the 
Distributive Education Program’”’— 
chairman, G. Henry Richert, regional 
agent for distributive education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
other members, Milton Ellison, Battle 
Creek High School, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan; C. Edwin Pearson, Decatur High 
School, Decatur, Illinois; Dorothy M. 
Bitner, Bakersfield High School, Bakers- 
field, California; A. J. Natalizio, Voca- 
tional School, Waukesha, Wisconsin; 
Muriel Gaynor, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; G. Elwood 
Hookey, Gerstmeyer Technical High 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Business Meeting: Election of distributive 
education round table officers 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Saturday, December 28 
6:30 P.M. 
Toastmaster: J. Murray Hill, secretary of 
N. B. T. A. 
Kntertainment 
Address: Kenneth E. Olson, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Drawing of Prizes 
Announcement of Convention City for 
1947 
Presentation of New Officers 
Dancing 
e s 7 


Columbia Luncheon During N. B. T. A. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will hold its customary 
luncheon in connection with the meeting of 
the National Business Teachers Association 
on Friday, December 27, at 12:15 p. Mm. at the 
Hotel Sherman. All present and former stu- 
dents of Teachers College are cordially in- 
vited. Reservations should be given to Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner at the Hotel Sherman 
at the time of the convention. 
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Meetings During N. B. T. A. Convention 











Thursday, December 26, 1946 


Pi Omega Pi Business Meeting—2:30 P. M., 
Hotel Sherman. Parlor to be announced on 
hotel bulletin board. This meeting is for 
student delegates and faculty sponsors. 


Friday, December 27, 1946 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Luncheon—12:15 Pp. m., Rose Room, first 
floor, Hotel Sherman. All former and present 
students of Teachers College are invited. 
Make reservations with Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Hotel Sherman. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Annual Lecture and Dinner 
—6:30 Pp. M., Crystal Room, first floor, Hotel 
Sherman. Dr. Frank S. Endicott will speak 
on “Guidance of Business Education Stu- 
dents in the School Program.” 


Pi Omega Pi Dinner—Hotel Sherman. ‘Time 
and parlor to be announced on hotel bulletin 
board. 


Saturday, December 28, 1946 


Michigan Breakfast—Time and place to be 
announced. 
+ eo e 


Pi Omega Pi Meeting 


Pi Omega Pi, honorary business education 
fraternity, will meet in connection with the 
National Business Teachers Association in 
Chicago. The biennial business meeting for 
student delegates and faculty sponsors from 
chapters of Pi Omega Pi will be held Thurs- 
day afternoon, December 26, at 2:30 at the 
Hotel Sherman. Special plans are being made 
for student representation from all sixty-one 
chapters of Pi Omega Pi. Informal meetings 
for student delegates are planned for Friday, 
December 27. 

The convention will be climaxed by the 
banquet meeting to be held Friday evening 
at the Hotel Sherman for all members of Pi 
Omega Pi in attendance at the convention. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Annual Dinner and Lecture 


On December 27, 1946, at 6:30 p. m., Delta 
Pi Epsilon will hold a dinner in the Crystal 
Room of the Hotel Sherman. The speaker 
will be Dr. Frank S. Endicott, School of 
Education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. The subject of his speech will 
be “Guidance of Business Education Stu- 
dents in the School Program.” 
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for TYPING TESTS 
TIMER for SHORTHAND TESTS 
$ A 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 





with the order 


* 


Guaranteed for 





one year 


(21% inch dial) 


Mark Time, as this device is called, is a very satisfactory timing device 
that we have arranged to distribute as a service to shorthand and typing 
teachers. It is quite accurate, simple to operate, and reasonable in 
price. It is made with a plastic case, metal dial, metal bell, and a 


working mechanism with a steel spring. 


Mark Time can be used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 


The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 





+ seed 
Distributed by 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


201 West 4th St., 530 South Clark St., 345 Broadway 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 5, Illinois New York 13, N. Y. 
536 Mission St., 


San Francisco 5, California 
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Your Typing Questions 
By T. James Crawford 


School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


* 


The questions answered below are ones submitted by 
teachers of typewriting. Mr. Crawford will attempt 
to answer any questions submitted. 


” 


What causes beginning typists to watch their 
fingers instead of the printed copy, and 
what can be done to remedy the condition? 


It is a common thing for teachers of be- 
ginning typewriting to find students who in- 
sist upon watching their fingers instead of 
keeping their eyes on the printed copy. This 
condition occurs at various skill levels and 
greatly influences the extent of skill develop- 
ment. It should be remembered, however, 
that this is a tendency having definite under- 
lying causes, that it is generally a product of 
the typewriting classroom, and that it can be 
eliminated through proper remedial in- 
struction. Teachers should recognize it as a 
challenge to instruction and should not 
accept it as an unavoidable weakness charac- 
teristic of some students in all classes. 

An analysis of the writing techniques of 
“finger watchers” reveals that their minds 
and bodies are tense; their reactions, slow 
and deliberate; their reading, hesitant; and 
their thinking dominated by fear. It is this 
feeling of fear, created by a lack of confi- 
dence, that produces most of the writing 
difficulties. Considerable thought, therefore, 
should be given to those fear-producing ac- 
tivities, and steps should be taken to elimin- 
ate them. 

Beginning typists become fearful and un- 
certain (1) when new keys are presented so 
quickly that they have little or no time to 
become familiar with them, (2) when too 
many keys are presented at one time and 
confusion among the reaches results, (3) 
when drill materials do not contain sufficient 
basic-reach practice to fixate the reach 
patterns, (4) when practice materials are of 
such nature that there is little opportunity 
for review and/or re-establishment of the 
basic reaches, and (5) when performance 
Standards are so high that they cannot at- 
tain them with a feeling of ease and accom- 
plishment. Students must experience success 
and develop a feeling of confidence in what 
they do if appreciable skill is to be developed. 
So long as the activities of the classroom ig- 
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nore the “confidence” factor, the students 
will write with fear and will watch their 
fingers. The basic causes listed above can be 
avoided, however, through skillful presenta- 
tion of the keyboard and through intelligent 
use of appropriate practice materials. 

When presenting a new key, teachers 
should not hesitate to allow their students to 
watch their fingers while making the first few 
reaches. This procedure enables them to 
locate the key with ease and to observe its 
position in terms of other keys learned. It 
creates confidence at the outset. Such prac- 
tice should be followed immediately by short 
drills from printed copy emphasizing the new 
reach. At this point close teacher observa- 
tion will detect those writers having difficulty 
and remedial work can be provided. Enough 
time for practice should be allowed so that 
students do not feel rushed or unprepared 
for the next learning step. Drill materials 
enabling the students to fixate the reach just 
learned should be used. The results obtained 
should be appraised in such a way that all 
students are aware of their progress. 

If this condition occurs among more ex- 
perienced writers, (1) go back and reconstruct 
the basic-reach patterns, (2) provide practice 
on the stroke level, using materials empha- 
sizing the reaches found to be troublesome, 
(3) give additional practice on simplified copy 
until confidence is regained, and (4) insist 
upon continuity writing of more difficult ma- 
terial on a low level of skill (preferably the 
stroke level) until the continuous writings 
are done fluently and with ease. Then, by 
employing special skill-building devices, 
lead the students gradually to higher levels 
of achievement. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 
by Nina K. Richardson 


TYPE WITH ONE HAND is the first regular 
textbook designed to teach a student with 
only one hand how to master the keyboard. 
After he has mastered the keyboard with this 
book, he may then proceed to develop his 
skill with any other regular typing textbook. 


The book contains 32 pages with a series of 
lessons for a student with only the right hand 
and a parallel series of lessons for a student 
with only the left hand. 

List price 28 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago 
Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Rudy is New Pennsylvania Chief 


S. Gordon Rudy has 
been appointed chief of 
business education for 
the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. He will 
assume his new responsi- 
bilities in the Bureau of 
Instruction of the De- 
partment of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, beginning 
January 1, 1947. 

Since 1941 Mr. Rudy 
has been director of busi- 
ness education in York, 
Pennsylvania. Before 
going to York he was 
located at Enola, Pennsylvania, from 1926 
to 1941. For the first six years he was head of 
the business education department; during 
the remaining nine years he was principal of 
the Enola High School, as well as head of the 
business education department. 

Mr. Rudy holds a degree from Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey, and from Eliza- 
bethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pennsyl- 
vania. His Master of Arts degree was re- 
ceived from New York University, New 
York City. He holds both a secondary school 





S. Gordon Rudy 





Published by 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


principal certificate and a supervising princi- 
pal certificate from the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Rudy is a member of Alpha Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, a national honorary gradu- 
ate fraternity in business education. 

Mr. Rudy has gained extensive business 
training through employment in both office 
and selling occupations. In York, he ad- 
ministered, supervised, and co-ordinated a 
co-operative business education program in 
both office occupational training and dis- 
tributive occupational training. 

Mr. Rudy has been active in many organi- 
zations. He is a member of the executive 
board of the United Business Education As- 
sociation, a department of the National 
Education Association, and is also the Penn- 
sylvania membership director for this or- 
ganization. He is a co-organizer of the York 
chapter of the National Office Management 
Association and, at present, is its first vice- 
president. Mr. Rudy holds an office and is 
on the board of directors in the Lions Club 
of the city of New York and is past presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Business Educa- 
tors Association. For five years he has served 
as a delegate to the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association and has been a delegate 
to the National Education Association. 


é; Clerical Projects— 
1. The Pure Products Milk Co. 
(Retail Dairy) 


2. The E Z Grocery Co. 
(Grocery Store) 
3. The Velvet Varnish Co. 
(Varnish Manufacturer) 
4. The Reliable Life Insurance Co 
(Industrial Life Insurance Agency) 
5. The Excel Service Station 
(Filling Station) 
6. The Home Baking Co. 
(Wholesale Bakery) 


These projects require the student to handle all the 
clerical records of six different types of businesses. 
No knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is re- 
quired. The book is a combination textbook and 
workbook 


PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL 
TRAINING 


By Goodfellow and Kahn 




















Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Artistic Typing and Speed Contest 


In 1941 the World-Wide Typing Speed 
and Artistic Contest was discontinued be- 
cause the sponsor entered the Navy. The 
contest will resume again and those who are 
interested should contact J. Bryce Sardiga, 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Kentucky, regarding the rules and regula- 
tions and the prizes that will be offered. 
Both the typing contest and Artistic Typ- 
ing Contest have been in operation since 
1929. The designs in this division may be 
submitted in individual group, student 
group, or teacher group. To be considered 
for a school trophy, the school must submit a 
group of twenty or more designs. Individual 
ratings will be given for designs on cloth, 
crinoline, parchment, and regular paper. A 
typewriter may be used wholly or partially. 
The usual fee of 10 cents must be submitted 
for each design entered in the contest. Cer- 
tificates will be awarded to the 500 best in- 
dividual participants. There will be twelve 
individual trophies and three school trophies. 

In the straight-copy material—the test 
will be 15 minutes in length—trophies will 
be awarded to schools, to the fastest typist, 
and to the most accurate typist. There will 
be beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
groups as well as those not classified. 





Huffman Appointed Chairman 





Harry Hufiman was 
appointed associate pro- 
fessor and chairman of 
the division of business 
education (a newly cre- 
ated position) at Georgia 
Teachers College, Col- 
legeboro, Georgia. 

For the past two years 
Mr. Huffman has done 
experimental work at the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, in 
typewriting instruction. 
He received his A. B. de- 
gree from Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, and his M. A. degree 
from the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. He is completing his Doctorate 
at Columbia University. 

Two years of accounting experience in the 
Robert Gair Corporation preceded Mr. 
Huffman’s position with Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Mr. Huffman taught 
in Parson’s Business College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and in the public schools of Kata- 
mazoo and Scottville, Michigan. 











Harry Huffman 














Should We Teach Business Correspondence? 


E. Hugh Hinds, Natrona County High 
School, Casper, Wyoming, has raised the 
question “Is There a Need for a Course in 
Business Correspondence in High School?” 
The following is his answer to this question: 


I have given a test in letter writing to my classes in 
business correspondence over a period of several years. 
This is a pretest given on the second or third day of 
the beginning of a semester to determine just how much 
each student knows about letter writing. The group 
taking the test is made up of seniors who have had one 
year of typing and shorthand. 


The results vary, but in general, the class shows a need 
for letter content and organization. Some students do 
the typing quite well and even arrange the letter parts 
correctly, but the average student seems to know very 
little about how to word a letter in order to deliver the 
message most effectively. 


A recent survey was conducted by the Natrona County 
High School vocational department to provide up-to- 
date and factual information concerning the employ- 
ment in Natrona County so that more adequate and 
effective education and training programs might be 
planned to meet the needs of youth and adults in 
Natrona County. It was found that the employers in 
Natrona County look to the schools to prepare typists, 
stenographers, and office clerks in skills of the occupa- 
tion. It stressed the fact that more training in English, 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, penmanship, and letter 
writing should be given. 
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Our high school turns out about 200 graduates each 
year. From this group an average of 68 per cent have 
had one year of typing and 20 per cent have had two 
years of typing; 3614 per cent have had one year of 
shorthand and 10% per cent have had two years’ 
training; 24 per cent have had one semester of business 
correspondence. 

Our purpose in offering typing is to teach the operation 
of the typewriter, with stress being placed upon copy 
work and some training in letter form. In shorthand 
the jotting down of characters to record the words of 
some dictator seems to be the main goal, with perhaps 
some training in letter form and spelling. 


The training offered in both typing and shorthand leaves 
quite a broad gap between the ability to take notes, 
transcribe them on a typewriter, and the writing of a 
letter. The classes in typing and shorthand provide 
the mechanical skills needed in the letter, but there 
still remains the necessity of proper organization and 
wording of all different types of letters. I think a course 
supplying this need should be offered to all those who 
intend to do office work. 


One businessman, who employs a high school senior 
girl studying business correspondence, makes this com- 
ment: “When I want a letter written, I just tell Pat 
the facts. She sets it up perfectly and says it much 
better than I.’’ Another states: “Every student should 
be able to write a decent letter.” 


When business demands letter writers it seems that 
every boy and girl who plans to enter business should 
have some training in letter writing. 
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Foreign Trade—It’s Good Business. (Released 
in 1946.) This is a 35-mm., single-frame, silent filmstrip 
which may be shown in twelve minutes. It consists of 
fifty-eight frames, five of which are title frames. A 
teachers’ manual containing helpful suggestions for the 
use of this filmstrip and comments on each frame ac- 
companies the filmstrip. 


Summary. This filmstrip points out the advantages 
and disadvantages of foreign trade. The story centers 
around a father and son discussing what foreign trade 
means to each individual. The pictures include draw- 
ings, pictures, and charts. As each frame is shown, it is 
necessary to read the comments given in the manual. 

Recommended Use. Classes in economics should find 
this visual aid helpful in explaining the advantages and 
disadvantages of foreign trade. 

Sale. ‘Foreign Trade—It’s Good Business” may be 
purchased from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, New York. The selling price 
is $2.50, including mailing. 


Basic Typing: Machine Operation. This 16- 
mm. sound film was produced by De Frenes for the 
United States Navy. It may be shown in twenty-nine 
minutes. 


Summary. The first part of the film demonstrates 
typing at different speeds, ranging from 35 to 180 
words a minute. Emphasis is placed upon correct 
stroking and rhythm. 

The last part of the film discusses and demonstrates 
the functions and uses of the principal parts of different 
typewriters. The uses of the alignment scale, line 
spacer, type guide, touch control, and other controls on 
the typewriter are shown. Some emphasis is given to 
correct typing habits. 

Recommended Use. “Basic Typing: Machine Opera- 
tion” was originally prepared for retraining purposes, 
but it may be used to acquaint a beginning class in 
typing with the various parts of the different type- 
writers and to point out the importance of good posture, 
correct stroking, and rhythm. The film would be inter- 
esting to advanced students and may serve as a moti- 
vating factor and encourage correct typing techniques. 

The film should be interesting to classes in methods 
of teaching typewriting, since many of the points dis- 
cussed and illustrated would furnish ample material for 
discussions in a methods class. 


Sale and Rental. “Basic Typing: Machine Opera- 
tion” may be purchased from Castle Films which has 
the following offices: Field Building, Chicago 3, Illinois; 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York; Russ 
Building, San Francisco 4, California. The list price is 
$26.65, which is subject to a 10 per cent educational 
discount. This company does not rent the film; for 
rental use contact YMCA Motion Picture Bureau which 
has the following offices: 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York; 1700 Patterson Avenue, Dallas 1, 
Texas; 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois; 
and 351 Turk Street, San Francisco 2, California. 
Rental price is $2.00. 
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The Knack of Easy Wrapping. This is a 35-mm. 
sound filmstrip which may be shown in ten minutes. A 
record player that operates at thirty-three and one 
third revolutions a minute is required. 


Summary. This visual aid demonstrates the following 
methods of wrapping: (1) bag wrapping, (2) sheet 
wrapping, and (3) inner protective wrapping. Follow- 
ing a step-by-step demonstration of the three methods 
is a frame which summarizes helpful hints for easy 
wrapping. Methods of taping and typing a package 
are also included. 

Recommended Use. Beginning retail store clerks would 
find this film helpful. It would be particularly helpful 
to new employees in a variety or department store. 

Sale. “The Knack of Easy Wrapping” may be pur- 
chased from Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. Selling price is 
$18.50. 


Security for Today and Tomorrow. This is a 
35-mm., single-frame, sound filmstrip which may be 
shown in fifteen minutes. A record player that operates 
at thirty-three and one third revolutions a minute is 
required. One side of the record is the narration for this 
film (No. 4) and the other side is the narration for the 
film (No. 5), “Families Without Fear.” 

Summary. This visual aid explains and dramatizes 
the three phases of the Social Security Act—(1) Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance, (2) unemployment 
security, and (3) public assistance. 

Recommended Use. ‘Security for Today and To- 
morrow” should be helpful to classes in general business, 
economics, bookkeeping, and civics. 

Rental. “Security for Today and Tomorrow” may be 
obtained without charge from Information Service Rep- 
resentative, Social Security Board, 521 Union Com- 
merce Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tricks of the Trade for Typists. (Released in 
1940.) This is a 16-mm., silent film which may be 
shown in fifteen minutes. 

Summary. This film demonstrates methods used by 
professional typists to speed up production. Some of 
the points demonstrated are back feeding, notching 
carbons, card flipping, and other methods of saving 
seconds. 

Recommended Use. Courses in advanced typing and 
secretarial practice should find this visual aid helpful. 
It will help students to realize the importance of time 
in production. 


Sale and Rental. ‘Tricks of the Trade for Typists”’ 
may be purchased from Teaching Aids Exchange, Mo- 
desto, California. Selling price is $30. For rental use 
contact the YMCA Motion Picture Bureau which has 
the following offices: 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York; 1700 Patterson Avenue, Dallas 1, Texas; 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois; and 351 
Turk Street, San Francisco 2, California. The rental 


price is $2.00. 
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. | Effective Business Correspondence 


SECOND EDITION — By R. R. Aurner 


sa EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, Second Edition, embodies a new 

- approach based upon completely fresh and vitally important subject matter. 

+s The topics are presented in such a way that the business letter is made the en- 

his tering theme through which to capture the interest and the imagination of the 

the | student. When this interest has been fired, judicious amounts of review in 

ae basic grammar, sentence construction, paragraph development, and other 

oat language fundamentals are introduced. 

ent ; ’ ; P ONE-SEMESTER VOLUME 
Each sentence in every discussion is a challenge to OR 

Lo- the student in mastering the art of writing clear, TWO-SEMESTER VOLUME 

_ forceful business letters. Detailed “how to”’ illustra- 

ies tions clarify the principles in each discussion. Real 

ep- life situations form a basis for the application of the 





=. principles developed. 
The book has been arranged with the specific pur- 


he pose of making the course highly interesting and yet 
thoroughly practical. 





by 

2 of The old, orthodox method of discussing grammar 
— | has been discarded. Instead of treating grammar as 
yin i ‘ 

eee an isolated subject, the author has woven grammar 
and into letterwriting assignments. For instance, gram- 
ful. mar is forcefully presented under such captivating 
_ titles as ‘Nouns in Business,’’ and ‘Verbs in Business: 
sts” Their Vital Force.” 

Mo- 

use . ° 

has South-Western Publishing Co. 
‘ork 

soe (Speciaists in Business and Economic Education) 

351 

ntal | Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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Investing in Your Health. 1946. By Jesse F. 
Williams. Consumer Education Series, Unit No. 10, 
for high school students. A 56-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet which is a part of the series published 
by the Consumer Education Study of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. This par- 
ticular unit contains five chapters as follows: “The 
Nature of Health,” “Buying Protection Against Dis- 
ease,” “Buying Expert Care When IIl,’”’ “Buying Op- 
portunity to Live Well,” and “Buying Knowledge.” 
It also contains a comprehensive bibliography. It is 
recommended for a supplementary unit on the high 
school level. Price 35 cents (discount on quantity pur- 
chases). Order from Consumer Education Study, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Small Sawmill 
Business. 1945. Industrial Series No. 20. A 154-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet designed to aid a person 
contemplating going into the sawmill business. It con- 
tains twenty chapters, including ‘““What the Sawmill 
3usiness Is,’”’ “Character of Timber Areas,” ‘Location 
Possibilities,” “Experience, Ability, Capital,’’ “‘Descrip- 
tion of the Sawmill,’ ‘Favorable Mill Location,” 
“Setting Up the Mill,” “Labor, Wages, Working 
Hours,” “Logging,” ‘‘Mill Operation,” ‘‘How to Refine 
Output,” “Opportunity for Expansion,” ‘Grading,” 
“Overhead Expenses,” ‘Mill Waste and Other Prob- 
lems,” “Selling What You Produce,” “Types of Cus- 
tomers,” ‘Transportation to Market,” “Records and 
Bookkeeping,” and “Keeping Up-To-Date.” Price 35 
cents. Order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Variety and 
General Merchandise Store. 1946. Industrial Se- 
ries No. 35. A 256-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
designed to aid a person contemplating going into the 
merchandise store business. It contains twenty-one 
chapters, including ‘Nature of the Variety or General 
Merchandise Business,’ ““A Career in the Variety or 
General Merchandise Store,” ‘Selecting Your Loca- 
tion,” “The Store Building,’ “Fixtures and Equip- 
ment,” ‘Financing and Legal Organization,” ‘Acquir- 
ing a Business,” “Laws, Taxes, and Insurance,’ 
“Record Keeping: A Simple System,” ‘‘Preparing and 
Analyzing Financial Statements,” “Sources of Supply,” 
“Buying,” “Receiving and Stocking,” “Stock Control,” 
“Pricing,” “Selecting and Training Personnel,” “‘Win- 
dow and Interior Displays,’ “Advertising and Special 
Promotions,” “Merchandising Special Lines,” ‘Cus- 
tomer Services,” and “Development and Growth.” 
Price 45 cents. Order from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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The Personal Secretary. 1946. By Irene Place 
A 33-page, mimeographed, paper-bound booklet con- 
taining a summary of a dissertation submitted as part 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion. This study covers the personal secretaries in six- 
teen communities in the state of Michigan. It includes 
information on education, salary, experience, promo- 
tion, employment tests, desirable qualities, undesirable 
qualities. opportunities, and duties. Price $1.00. Order 
from the Bureau of Business Research, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


Practical English. A new magazine has been 
started by Scholastic Magazines. It is designed for 
students of English. It is a 34-page monthly magazine. 
A special teachers’ edition is available. The first issue 
(September, 1946) includes an editorial entitled ‘Detour 
the Doghouse” and appealing articles, some of which are 
as follows: ‘‘Words to the Wise,” “Do I Really Sound 
Like That?” ‘‘Are You Spellbound?” ‘Boy Dates Girl.”’ 
For information in regard to class subscriptions and 
teacher subscriptions, write to Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


Establishing and Operating a Retail Shoe 
Store. 1946. Industrial Series No. 34. A 180-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet designed as a guide for 
persons contemplating entering the retail shoe business. 
It contains fifteen chapters. These are “Introduction,” 
“Personal and Financial Requirements,” “Store Loca- 
tion,” “Building and Improvements,” “Layout and 
Fixtures,” “‘Buying, Controlling, and Receiving Mer- 
chandise,” “Style and Price Control,’”’ “Size Control,” 
“Selling and Salespeople,” “Sales Promotion,’ “Mer- 
chandise Display,” “‘Record Keeping,” “Expense Con- 
trol,” “Specialization in Shoe Retailing,” and ‘De- 
velopment and Growth.” Price 35 cents. Order from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Shoe Repair 
Business. 1945. Industrial Series No. 17. A 190-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet designed to aid a person 
contemplating going into the shoe repair business. It 
contains fourteen chapters, including ‘Selecting a Lo- 
cation,” “Getting Established,” “Selling Shoe Repair 
Service,” ‘Buying and Controlling Stock,” “Advertis- 
ing—Promotions,” ‘‘Window and Interior Displays,” 
“Pricing and Customers Services,’ ‘Shop Manage- 
ment,” “Employee and Employer Relations,” ‘“Oper- 
ating Costs—Record Keeping,” “Shoe Manufacturing 
Processes,” ‘Leather Terminology,” and “Growth and 
Development.” Price 35 cents. Order from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. 8. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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For a one-year or a one-semester course 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has been com- 
pletely revised. A study of the table of contents will 
show that it provides the necessary background for an 
understanding of consumer problems and takes up in 
detail the specific solution of the most important con- 
sumer problems. It is up to date in every detail and is 
packed full of worth-while specific information. With 
this textbook you may obtain an optional workbook and 
an optional set of achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 


December, 1946 
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Reinforcements 


Lady: ‘‘Two dozen diapers, please.” 
Clerk: “That will be a dollar and a half, plus 8 cents 
for tax.” 
Lady: ‘“‘Never mind the tacks. I use safety pins.” 
e e@e 
Efficiency 
“How are you getting on at home since your wife 
went away?” 
“Wine. I’ve reached the highest point of efficiency. 
I can put my socks on from either end.” 
e ee e 
Lucky Joe 
Moe: “Do you believe a rabbit’s foot brings good 
luck?” 
Joe: “You bet! My wife felt one in my pocket once 
and thought it was a mouse.” 
e © e@ 


The Game of Golf 


Explorer: ‘‘We were surrounded by savages. They 
uttered awful cries and beat the ground with their 
clubs.” 

Weary Listener: “Golfers, probably.” 

e ee 


Numbers 


A first-grade teacher, despairing of teaching her 
youngest student to read numbers, enlisted the aid of 
the boy’s father. The father wrote “3” on the black- 
board. “Three,” said the son. The father wrote “5.” 
“Five,” said the son. The father wrote “8.”’ “Pretzel,” 
said the son. 

e ee 
He’s Experienced 


, 


“Boys, I’m happy,” remarked Mr. Newlywed. “I 
have a wonderful home, a good job, and the finest wife 
in the country.” 

“Who wouldn’t be happy with his wife in the 
country,” grunted a henpecked-looking individual who 
overheard the remark. 

ee ee 


Get the Bromo 


The young bride placed the turkey carefully on the 
table for the Thanksgiving dinner. 

“This, my dear,” she exclaimed, “is my first roast 
turkey.” 

Her husband looked with admiration. 
darling,” he said. 
stuffed it!” 

“Stuffed it?” she asked. 
wasn’t hollow.” 


“Marvelous, 
“And how wonderfully you’ve 


“Why, dearest, this one 


eee 
No Space 


Teacher: “Johnny, what does the buffalo on a nickel 
9») 


stand for? 


Johnny: ‘Because there isn’t room for him to sit 
down.” 
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A Little Too Late 


“Eat your spinach, child. Don’t you know it puts 
firm, white teeth in your mouth?” 
“Then feed it to grandpa.” 
ee ee 
Man Overboard 


Waiter: “May I help you with that soup, sir?” 
Sailor: ‘What do you mean, help me? I don’t need 
any help.” 
Waiter: ‘Sorry, from the sound I thought you might 
wish to be dragged ashore.” 
e ee 
Such Brass! 
Nora: ‘Elmer says he’s going to marry the prettiest 
girl in town.” 
Dora: ‘The idea! Why, I don’t even know him!” 
e ee 
The Realist 


Visitor: “If your mother gave you a large apple and 
a small one and told you to divide with your brother, 
which apple would you give him?” 

Johnny: “D’ye mean my big brother or my little 
brother?” 

e ee 
Quick Thinking 

A Scotch traveling salesman, held up in the Orkney 
Islands by a bad storm, telegraphed to his firm in Aber- 
deen: “Marooned here by storm. Wire instructions.” 

The reply came: “Start summer vacation as from 
yesterday.” 

e ee 
Exactly 

Teacher: ‘‘I have went. That’s wrong, isn’t it?” 

Student: “Yes, ma’am.” 

Teacher: ‘‘Why is it wrong?” 

Student: ‘Because you ain’t went yet.” 

e ee 
Guilt 

The minister arose to address his congregation 
“There is a certain man among us today who is flirting 
with another man’s wife. Unless he puts five dollars in 
the collection box, his name will be read from the 
pulpit.” 

When the collection plate came in, there were nine- 
teen five dollar bills and a two dollar bill with this note 
attached: ‘Other three payday.” 

ee @ e 


Making It Easier 


Night fell and the two tramps began to look around 
for a place to lay their heads. 

“What yer going to use as a pillow?” asked Willie 

“This bit of drainpipe,” said Tim. 

“Drainpipe?” echoed his companion. ‘‘Won’t that be 
a bit hard?” 

“Course not,” said Tim. “I’m going to stuff it with 
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For the first course in any complete program of distributive 
education or for a single self-contained general course in sell- 


ing. Since most selling opportunities are in retailing, most of 





the examples and illustrations in this book are based upon 
retail situations. Emphasis is placed upon the consumer view- 
point through such chapters as ‘How Selling Helps the Con- 
sumer,’ ‘How to Analyze Consumer Demand,”’ and “'De- 


ow“ 


termining the Customer’s Wants. 


For emphasis on store selling with a comprehensive coverage 





of important skills and knowledges needed by the clerk in a 
retail store and by the manager of the store. Some of the topics 
_ et PY that are covered include ‘‘Going Into the Retail Business,’ 
‘Promoting Sales," ‘Retail Selling Systems,” ‘Retail Adver- 
tising,’’ ‘Retail Display,’’ ‘‘What to Buy,”’ “Stock Control and 


Stock Turnover," and ‘Figuring Profits.” 


For a study of the purposes and the functions of advertising, 
including the following major sections: ‘Selling Through 


Advertising,’’ ‘The Mechanics of Advertising,’’ ‘‘Advertising 





Mediums,” and “Advertising Procedures."’ Some of the more 
specific topics include ‘‘Why People Buy,” ‘‘Dramatization of 
Advertising,”’ ‘‘The Layout,"’ ‘Newspaper Advertising,"’ ‘‘Ra- 
dio Advertising,’’ ‘‘The Advertising Campaign,’ and ‘The 


oS eee a Sales Letter.” 
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POSITIONS WANTED We have some exceptional opportunities to offer well- 
trained, ethical, experienced business college registrars 
Experienced commercial, Spanish teacher, with A. B. and teachers in the southeastern states. Good openings 
degree, Texas certificate, and years of government and now in Florida and Georgia. Address, Educational Fi- 
office experience, desires position. _ Available for second nance Foundation, P. O. Box 625, Winter Haven, Florida. 
semester. Full details given. Please state duties, salary, 
and other details in your inquiry. Address, E. C. Potter, ee 


609 Lincoln Street, Amarillo, Texas. WANTED: Instructor of higher accounting with 
- - ability ad ype class in ———— one and banking, 
Are you looking for a young woman college graduate 2nd allied subjects. School of excellent standing in 
with business school experience to teach secretarial, Midwestern city. State oy and professional quali- 
cates, English, or related subjects in your school? Ad- cations in reply. Address, No. 61. 
ress, No. 53 


Accounting instructor wishes college position. Has SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
at aoe ae ee ae Se Se Se | a FOR SALE: Newly-established business school with 


jc aiadeens over 100 students enrolled. Located in fastest growing 
city in the southwest. Population of 100,000. Owner 
TEACHERS WANTED wishes to retire because of health. Address, No. 56. 


WANTED: Exp2rienced Christian teachers in fields of FOR SALE: Well-equipped business college with ex- 
science, speech, arts, and commerce in southern junior cellent reputation in southern city. Owner desires to 
college. Degree required. Address, No. 54. sell because of illness. Present enrollment large. Ap- 

enieitanens: proved for veterans. Will sell immediately at very low 

WANTED: Good commercial teacher who is interested price. Address, No. 57. 
in becoming director of courses and handling promo- 





tions. Owner wishes to take a leave of absence for one FOR SALE: Fully-equipped Burbank Business Col- 
year. Excellent future for person seeking a career. Ad- lege, Santa Rosa, California. Many veterans in training. 
dress, No. 55. Address, A. W. Ostenson, Eureka Business College, 


= Eureka, California. 
WANTED: Teacher of business administration sub- rr 
jects, with practical experience or training in account- 


ancy work preferred, for a full-time appointment in FOR SALE 
iwicuwn- i... — FOR SALE: Adult-size, individual student desks with 


removable two-shelf bookracks suitable for study halls, 

esses assemblies, or laboratory work. Desk and bench-like 

WANTED: Gregg or Pitman shorthand teacher for seat sold as one unit at $15 for single unit or $12.50 in lots 

full-time appointment in long-established Philadelphia of 20 units. Entire 123 units $1,250, f. o. b. Watertown, 

business school, beginning January 1 or earlier. Address, South Dakota. Write or wire Willard L. Shelton, Water- 
No. 60 town, South Dakota. 








Improvement of Business Instruction Through a Survey 
(Continued from page 149) 
work is addressing envelopes. Typing letters isa close tion department of Loveland High School, 
second. = _ businessmen were asked if they would make 
The majority of businesses do not require a certain se of the department by bringing in various 
speed for dictation for general office work. Those check- i - ot teal tls ald 
ing a specific rate specified 80 words a minute as the JOS. 44 number indicated they would, 
desired speed. The results of these findings with those of 
While several businesses preferred a transcription others in authority in the field of business 
speed of 25 words a minute for general office work, the qycation served as a basis in the establish- 
majority indicated no speed requirement. . é 2 
‘ ment of an office practice course and to in- 
Of the various work habits and character traits that bett tn tm * tenia ‘ 
need correcting in training office workers, the character terpret etter the type oO training in the 
traits far outnumber the work traits. other business subjects offered in the Love- 
Many of the businesses in the city of Loveland in- land High School. 
dicated that they were willing to participate in a co- Changing trends in business demand that 
operative training program. : Aes” 
ee the vocational training be geared to these 
Many businesses stated that there are possibilities Rata I ian dud ft hei 
for employing high school graduates in their concerns. Changes I preparing students for their 
The greatest annual turnover of employment in the initial jobs. Carefully conducted surveys 
city of Loveland is among women. Single proprietor- May serve aS a reliable basis upon which to 
ships have the greatest annual turnover among men make recommendations for curriculum 
employees. changes in high school programs, thereby 
Since an office practice room was part of approaching a training program that meets 
the planned program for the business educa- _ the needs of the businessmen. 
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“Where can J get a 
geography book that 
will not soon become 
obsolete?” 


HERE IT IS— 


ITS TREATMENT IS REGIONAL 
AND DOES NOT DEPEND ON 
CHANGING POLITICAL BOUNDARIES 








Economic Geography 


By STAPLES and YORK 


What are the sources of natural rubber? Where do we obtain our tin? What 
part does climate play in production? What nations have raw materials and 
what nations do not have them? These are all important questions in war 
and in peace. Political boundary lines are of little significance except as 
they involve control of resources. It is not likely that political boundaries 
will be set permanently for several years to come, but with the kind of treat- 
ment in ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY your book and your course will not go 
out of date. The problems of ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY are presented in 
terms of economic regions, such as ‘‘Central Europe,’ ‘Mediterranean Coun- 
tries,’ ‘Scandinavian Regions,"’ and other similar areas. Special attention, 
of course, is devoted to North America and South America. 
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Gentry Appointed at Intermont 


At the beginning of the fall term Glenn 
Gentry assumed his new position as chair- 
man of the department of secretarial science 
at Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Gentry received his B.S. degree 
in business administration from Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee, 
in 1940. He has completed some graduate 


work at the University of Tennessee. 

During the year 1940-41 he taught busi- 
ness subjects in the Unicoi County High 
School, Erwin, Tennessee. He is a member 
of Delta Pi Epsilon and Pi Omega Pi fra- 
ternities. 

During the war Mr. Gentry served as a 
lieutenant in the Navy 
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The Book Shortage 


The American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute has made a survey of the textbook 
shortages and has widely publicized their 
bulletin that answers some of the questions 
as to why there has been a shortage of text- 
books this year. The following are some of 
the comments from that bulletin: 


It is true schools openec. this year with a shortage of 
textbooks and reference books and with a number of 
orders for books unfilled. In fact a survey by the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute indicates 
that on September 7, 1946, because of a shortage of 
stock, about 12% per cent of the schoolbooks ordered 
had not been delivered. Here are some of the reasons 
for this situation. 


The supply of white paper from which books are 
made is limited and will probably continue to be in- 
adequate for some time to come. The typical pub- 
lisher received from the mill approximately 75 per 
cent of his 1942 volume of usage. This is supplied to 
him usually in twelve monthly installments. While 
this plan is helpful in dividing the year’s business for 
printers and binders, it embarrasses textbook pub- 
lishers who must manufacture their books well in 
advance of delivery. 

The demand, however, for white paper has increased 
materially. It is estimated that the demand for 
books of all kinds in 1946 is three times the 1943 
volume of production. This does not mean that 
these books will have been made. It merely repre- 
sents the demand for books. An expanded market 
for trade books of all kinds—fiction and nonfiction— 
and an unusual market for college textbooks, oc- 
casioned by the increased college enrollment because 
of the training program for veterans, explain in part 
this increased demand. Magazine needs for paper 
have likewise increased. Several magazine publishers, 
in order to guarantee their own paper, have pur- 
chased outright certain paper mills. This again 
further restricts the amount of paper available for 
book publishing. 


The restricted pulp supply continues since much of 
the Swedish pulp which came into this country late 
last year was used in the rayon industry and for the 
making of higher grade papers than are used in 
books. Swedish pulp was slow to come in because of 
controversies over price. The lack of workers in the 
woods limited the local pulp supply. Native wood- 
cutters presumably were able to receive higher wages 
in other occupations. 

Book cloths, during the summer of 1946, were 
harder to obtain than at any time during this period 
of shortages. Certain grades of cloth were not made 
in quantity this year because of the inability to get 
materials from cotton mills. 
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The labor situation has contributed to the slowness 
of production. After V-J Day many unskilled helpers 
left the industry, with the result that today help is 
extremely scarce. 


Recently the particular bottleneck in production has 
been the lack of press time. The production of text- 
books and reference books is an involved procedure. 
Each process, or stage of production, must be 
scheduled. During and since the war, very little new 
machinery was or has been available. Therefore, 
press time has had to be arranged for well in advance. 
Lack of delivery of any of the basic items of produc- 
tion tends to prevent the publisher from meeting his 
press time schedule. This may delay publication for 
a long period because it is difficult to secure a new 
press reservation. 

Publishers anticipated that this September would 
find many schools short of the books they had or- 
dered. Early in the year they brought the prohlem 
to the attention of the proper governmental authori- 
ties and asked for an investigation as to its extent 
and suggestions for its possible solution. The 
Civilian Production Administration, at the request 
of the American Textbook Publishers Institute, 
studied the problem and agreed that shortages were 
imminent. They concluded that the solution of this 
particular problem would create additional problems 
for the whole industry and decided to take no official 
action. 

The publishers of the nation, however, have used 
their ingenuity, their skill, and their best efforts to 
provide the books needed for the beginning of school. 
The publishers and their representatives appreciate 
the patience and the understanding of the school 
authorities of the country. Conditions, however, are 
improving and soon, it is hoped, normal service can 
be expected. 

The cost of textbooks and reference books will neces- 
sarily increase. During the last year there already 
has been a general increase in textbook prices. No 
figures are available to show the extent of this in- 
crease. By July 1, 1946, however, it is estimated that 
plices were approximately 15 per cent higher than 
they were on January 1, 1942. These increases re- 
flect the rising costs of manufacturing the operation. 
They are not an accurate reflection, however, be- 
cause increases in costs have been mounting at a rate 
greatly in excess ot increases in selling prices. Accord- 
ing to an analysis made by the American Book Pub- 
lishers Counsel, the costs of production between 
January, 1941, and April, 1946, had increased ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Linotype composition 58 per cent 
Electrotype plates 49 per cent 
Printing 40 per cent 
Binding 58 per cent 
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